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OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal ae 1880. 
Under the immediate Patronage of 
Her Neceaty the QUEEN. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES. 
Her Royal manen ness — Princess of WALES 
His Royal the Prince CHRISTIAN. 
Her Royal Highness s the Princess CHRISTIAN. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE. 
wag Earl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—-Professor W W. STERNDALE B BENNETT. 


The next PUBLIC REHEARSAL, open to Subscribers, 
Members, and Associates, will take = aya at the Institution on 
TUESDAY MORNING next, November 8th, commencing at 


“wt By ord JOHN GILL, Secretary 
order, L, ° 

ROYAL ‘mene or Mostc, 

4, Tenterden-street, Hanover-square. 








NSTRUCTION Th ACIENCE AND ART FOR 


Mr. ERNST PAUER, will deliver a series of Six Lectures 
‘On the CLAVECIN and the PIANOFORTE,” their history and 
Musical Literature, illustrated 


A Syllabus will be issued on the day of h 
=r eac’ 


lecture. ies can obtain Six Tickets at the 
price of Five. 
Ladies who may wish to attend this 


Course of Lectures, are 
for Tickets by letter, to the Hon. and Rev. 


Franca Dag I vensare, South Ken 


, Sou m Museum. 

can also be ed at the Catal ie Stall at the Museum, 
or will be f on Office Order, made pay- 
able to the Treasurer, at @ Post Office, 8, Fulham- 5 
Brompton, 8.W. 





T. JAMES’S HALL, Wroineviay Evening, 
Nov. 16th. Rossini’s MESSE SOLENNE and MIS 

CELLANEOUS SELECTION. Titiens, Sinico, Trebelli- -Bettini, 
Bettini, Foli, and Mr. Henry Leslie's Choir. Piano- 
forte, Mr. J. G. Callcott; Harmoni 
Conductor, Mr. Henry 
stalls, 10s. 0s. 6d. ; > area stalls numbered, 7s. ; balcony, 5s. and 8s. ; 
area, 28, 6d.; gallery, .% atte at the Box-office, Royal 
lott Ret ee ale edna er 
an a chan 
—- Hall, 23 ho bw ea) y= 


ide; and Austin’s et aon Bt 





RIGHTON.—MR. KUHE’S THIRD PIANO- 

FORTE RECITAL, WEDN —s aaue 9th. 

Mr. Kuhe will play Beethoven's Sonata E flat ; Selec- 

as eee ae SB a 
Thalberg, and some of his own conignel tions. ica 





ano LAST CONCERT TOUR. — Signor 

MARIO, having recovered from his boy eg will 
APPEAR, with’ Mdlles. ay = Enriquez, Signor Sivori, 
the Chevalier de Lara ad ae a" Walter Maynard, at 
Gloucester, 22nd Octo Preston, 24th ; Lavcaster, 25th ; 
Liverpool, 26th and 28th ; D kudderstield. 27th; Nottingley, 31st: 
November Ist, at Burnley ; 2nd and 5th, Manchester ; 3rd, 
Blackburn ; and in Ireland the week a 7th November. 
Agents, Rudall, Rose, Carte, and Co., Cross, 


PAGANINI REDIVIVUS, 
T= ee. VIOLINIST AND 


COM 
Redivivus is the only living Artist whose in- 
dividual performances can draw audiences of four thousand 


Poll ittets relative to Concerts, to be addressed to him, to 
Post Office, Glasgow. 








DME. R. SIDNEY PRATTEN, Teacher of the 

Guitar and Concertina, begs to inform her friends and 

Preis that she has returned to town for the winter season. 388, 
elbeck-street, Cavendish-square, W. 





Ms BERKY-GREENING requests that all 
communications relative to mig mae engagements, Les- 
s0ns or Oratorios, for town or country, be addressed to has Da 

of Messrs. Chappell, 60, New Bond-street, London, W. 


_ C. PELZER has returned to Town for 
the Season. Letters for lessons on the Piano, Concertina 
and Guitar, to be sent to 20, Westbourne-park-terrace, Harro 
road, Bayswater, W. 





iw- 





R. HARLEY VINNING will Sing at the 
Hall, Liverpool, 27th inst., a new baritone 
tena “The W; ” written 


Grav. i him by J. i, Hatton, "set fining etre 


th. Address, 18, Malcolm-road, Peng 


MPS LINCEY-NORTON requests that all 
ments bo "addressed, to” ber residence, "Norihfeld pes, 
Bradoed 








NOW READY, 
Price 1s. ; by Post, Fourteen Stamps. 


JUDAS MACCABAUS. 
COMPOSED BY ; 
GEORGE FREDERICK HANDEL. 
IN COMPLETE VOCAL SCORE. 


With Accompaniment for the Organ or Pianoforte 


BY 
DR. JOHN CLARKE. 








LONDON: 
CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 





NOW READY, 
Price 1s.; by Post, Fourteen Stamps. 





ties| Lo STABAT MATER. 


COMPOSED BY 


ROSSINI. 


VOCAL SCORE, 
WITH PIANOFORTE OR ORGAN ACCOMPANIMENT. 








Lonpon : 


CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 





NOW READY, 
Price 1s. ; by Post Fourteen Stamps. 


THE MESSIAH. 


COMPOSED BY 
GEORGE FREDERICK HANDEL. 
THE ACCOMPANIMENT ARRANGED FOR TH 
ORGAN OR PIANOFORTE 
BY 
WILLIAM HORSLEY, Mus. Bac. Oxon. 
LONDON: 
CRAMER & CO. LIMITED 
201, Recent Srreet, W. 





FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 4, 1870. 


> | ments ; Flutes, Violin, gh | 








Price 3d. 





BW NATIONAL SONG.—"“ ENGLAND! THE 
IN THE SPORM,” sung by Mr. VERNON 
RIGBY, with the greatest success at the Agricultural Hall, on 
Monday and Tuesday last, and will also be sung b: Mr. 
GEORGE PERREN, "a the Mansion House, Noy. » the 

words: by Cnanirs J. Rows, music by Joux Hoaas, 
free 24 ps. Published tin the key of F for Tenor, and in 0 


for Baritone or Contral 
Bend fico to, ) by Lamonx Cock & Co., 62 & 63, New 





e “Re ALFRED'S SONG IN THE DANISH 
” will be su ang by Mr. SIMS REEVES, at 


rt, Nov. "yeh The M composed by Joux Tuomas, 
pst re for 7s stamps. Lamsoan Cock & oo 63, New Bond- 





\HAT’S THE WAY FOR WILLIE AND MBE, 
by Esto Lucy Ward, suvg with 
Katharine Poyntz, “A A pretty catching 
pouting stagetie with the oan nusiialy abit it exhibit which 
RS 
rly 8 melody—thoroughly ." 
ontagt Wasxus & Co., 16, Hanover-street, 


Cee of VOCAL and. PIANOFORTE, 
Violin, Flute, Organ, and Church Music, &c., forwarded, 
postage-free, on aj — yA Cocks & Co., 

ew Dergten eines on.—N. 


Their Ca 
most extensive and Rane in Saree. Each a 
state the Catalogue required. 


he LOUISE QUADRILLes, for the Piano- 
forte, by C. H. R. Manaorr (finely illustrated), 4s.; free 
by post for 24 stamps. 


a WALPOLE’'S New Pianoforte Music. 

of Oak,” Phy your funning,” “ Roast beef of 

Old En famd,” and ““Ciascun lo dice.” 2s, 6d. each; free by 
Post at -pric 6. 

1 Page MARSEILLAISE. Arranged for he Piane- 

Gao. F. Wast.- Price 49.7 post free at 
ents now before thie 
oe oso is likely to 





es are the» 
applicant must 


@ many a 
ublic fie oft this beautiful melody, 
find the most favour.”—Vide (a 

“Mr. West’sname isa ie the excellence 

of Cie ogting ie popular et ne ."— Vide Worcester 
Herald. 

* Altogether a very stylish composition.”—Vide Cheltenham 
Looker-On. 


“ A spirited and tasteful arrangement of this stirring march,” 
—Vide Glasgow Daily Herald, 


“Mr. West's arran; ap perth dee —it is 
r. 8 mers ¢ poneler bold, 


fiery, and martial.” 
London: Published only 1 maens Coons & Co., New Bur- 


lington-street. Order everyw ere, 





URIOSITIES OF OLDEN TIMES... By. S.: 
Barina Goutp, M.A., author of “ Curious Myths a the 
Middle Ages,” The Silver Store,” &¢. Price 6s, ; by post 6s. 4d. 
ie book is pure amusement, but of a high and fecondite 
ter. Let our readers open the book for themselves, and 
Shey will find that. toey have dipped into a repertory of the 
sede and drollest articles imaginable, from which it 1s bard to 
break away until the whole store has been examined..”-—~ 
Guardian. 
London : 


A y covent garden. New Work: Fort & Amn 
Honrietta-steeet, Covent mut-gardat K ork: = pera 





HUTCHINS CALLCOTT’S NEW HALF. . 
e HOURS — the best congees. BLUMENTHAL 
and SCHUMANN no’ , yet y 6s, Accompani- 


Caanur & Co., Limited, 201 emtnimg London, W. 





NOW READY, 
Price 1s. ; by post, Fourteen Stamps. 


THE CREATION, 


JOSEPH HAYDN. 


VOCAL SCORE WITH PIANOFORTE ARRANGEMENT 
BY 


THE CHEVALIER NEUKOMM. 


d small size of this Edition render 
© for Vocalists and the Planofurte, and as 
the hearers of the 





The clear ¢; 


it 
equally av: a 
handbook for 





LONDON : 
CRAMER & CO. DERE ET 
201, : 


ANTED A SITUATION AS RESIDENT OR 

DAILY ppt moran th Yechboh, with "69 FR a 

= Pd rs Adtiress, B. B. Miss Taylor, 6%, Lamb's Condiult- 
ussell-square. 





STRINGENT LOZENGES OF THE RED GUM 
OF AUSTRALIA.—For Relaxed Thrvat, in Bottles, 2s, 
MURIATE OF AMMONIA LOZENGES, 








B a Daehn >) the ph 

ia Boles, ee Mieok ana'ed orang phlegm 
Pp. & P. Ww. ne ey 
“Chemists on the cca it in Ordinary to 
E QUEEN. 

Gazetted August oh 183T7— December 31st, 1867), 
271, OXFORD STREET, LONDON. + 
R. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE.— 
and enriching 7 
“Becton of throat‘ has maintained its bigh character for a 
uarter of a century, and the flattering 1 
Grisi, Persiani, Lablache, and many of the C and 
Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues. No V 4 
eae ined of all Wholesale and Retail Cheuslsts in the Uited 
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BRIGHTON. 


CRAMER & CO.'S 


PIANOFORTE & HARMONIUM WAREROOMS, 
64, WEST STREET. 

A large Stock of First-class Instru- 

ments, by all the Best Makers, for Sale or Hire. 


Pianofortes of every description on 
their Three Years’ System. 


Pianofortes and Harmoniums let out 
on Hire from One Month. 


Repairs and Contracts for Tunings 
undertaken. 


CRAMER & 00.'8 BRIGHTON BRANCH, 
64, WEST STREET. 


CRAMER'S BELL PIANOFORTE. 

















This new Masical Instrument, which never oe tunin: 
eonsista of Steel Vibrators screwed to a Metallic Plate and fixed 
to a Sounding Board, ucing a beautiful tone resembling 
the Harp, the treble being much more eye and brilliant. It +4 
played on the same as the . There being no Bey oy! it 

uires no resisting power, therefore it can to any 
. The compass or register of this } hd may be 


The Batt Piano, from never going out of tune, and being so 
light and portable, is particularly adapted for extreme climates, 
List or Paicas or Batt Piano; 
4 Octaves in Mahogany — 9 inches in height, 
ee “abe oo coccccceccce cocecces 8 Guineas, 
do. 9 inches ia height, 
4 Coeecc ents cecccecccccces 7” 0 
0) 00 00.00 00 e0008 we 
and Spanish Walnut Drawing. room Models, from 
2 te 10 Guineas extra, to carving and design, 





CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Regent Street, W. 
NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


FANTASIAS, TRANSCRIPTIONS, &o. 











6. d. 
Bebeaten, TE, WeTese vc oc v0 60.00 0d 00 bs cece cccccciocsse OO 
Bawmrsipan, J. Tyrolienne ........csecevesceeveree 8 0 
Da Lrao, EB. Ernat’s Blegie.. ss. ccs ceceteeeeeeeeees 8 0 
” 06 CMB ec cecivccccecccccdcccccecscece BS O 
o & BERrccctnusicnchunn 88 
BEIRNND ons co rccdccceccccdccccrcece 8 O 
Favanona, R. ‘Trovatore (Duett) . eneccrectsetce 6 O 
* ” Sonmambula ,, i ..cececcceceeveeveee 6 O 
Gouinarti, E. Pensert Pegi sodeced. sotecsdecsee 8 O 
Kvas, W. The Sea.. eoccccececcecccccctccccccce & O 
nA Brave old oak . ddeecdeccccdéreccdeoee & © 
Koarruirs, E. Chilptric (Hervé) oo bnevecesccccccccce OO 
mi » Irish Airs pacnsonpasatsrssnasss OO 
a o Pres den Rehecas.... eee ceSescdtsee & © 
Lots, W.M. Challenge March .......0....cseeceevee 8 0 
Mvpis,J.M. Operatic Melodies, Six Numbers :—1. Una 
Furtiva., 2. Io son ricco. 8. Dal tuo 
Btellato, 4 Di tanti palpiti. 5. Che 
faro senza. 6. Ah forsee lui ....each 3 0 
Narzoa, 8. Chilpéric > eget code tecesdcotessesee & @ 
L'Oca del Cairo... coders ededborsdvceee & 6 
Ranparo, A. Chant du paysan . Codd edocccedcceccneons 8 O 
* NQpOUtame ci cece cece cececesesecvcees ; 0 
” TAETD 00 ce ccvccccccccccccsces eeeeeeeeers 0 
nm CBRE ocirvriieinnsansune 2.8 
rm Fantasie Valse .......... esrercverseee & 0 
Rivaraut, F. Bach's Bourrte (Transeription} ectoocee 8 B 
Smita, C. Three Sketches... ......cecceeseceseeveeseee BO 
Serspuat, H. Slumber sweetly Oeerddcdverccccocsecee BO O 
Svaares, J. ¥. Bijoux Operatiques, Six Numbers :—1. 
Batti Batti. 2. Ah perdona. 8. Il mio 
tesoro, 4. Voi che sapete. 5. Dove 
ono, 6. Gull aria... .....0.....sench 8 0 
Tomat, L. Spray of Odean iii... sec teeeseeeteeeeeeeee BO 
GRTOMING 20... cece ceeeceereess 8B O 
Wearansavrr, H. A. Mars, Grand Marche........ core 8 0 
0 Heléne . coenederceceee & © 
i ¥ RAN Ariss us eutrace 80 





LONDON: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
20) REGENT STREET, W, 








THE ORCHESTRA. 


CRAMER'S 
GLEES AND PART MUSIC. 





8. d, 
. “Pethloherd .......s.cceeeceeceeseeteese sss Goundd 0 8 
2. O Salutaris Hostia.. eercece ..Gounod 0 2 
3. Ave Verum . ceethiktebcibtieatasa ne 0 8 
4. The Faded Rose. . 55.800 ..J.G@. Callcott 0 3 
5. Sweet Vesper Hymn .. sesscsacsumnene © F 
6. The Cuckoo sings in the Poplar Tree. .G, ‘A. ’Macfarren 0 3 
7. Lallaby . ee coveecsecened. Batnby 0 2 
6. Merrily wake Music's Measure . desteceetbise Barnett 0 38 
9. Cradle Song.. ° --H. Smart 0 8 
10, Safe Home ! (Dr. ‘Neale's Funeral Hiya)... Willing 0 8 
11. Harvest Home ............e0eeeee G. A. Macfarren 0 8 
12. The Miller . te ..G. A. Macfarren 0 5 
13. Lo, the Early ‘Beam of Morning ..M. W. Balfe 0 3 
14. Allis still ........ "6 = Macfarren 0 3 
15. By Babylon’s Wave.. coceccece --Gounod 0 6 
16, Cheet up, Companions . bb obeotecs “SD. C. Becker 0 3 
17, Be Peace on Earth ..........00008 seeeeeDr. Crotch 0 3 
18. Bless’d be the Home .. o* ..J. Benedict 0 2 
19. Crocuses and SnowirOpe ws vve+ vv ..-H. Smart 0 3 
20 Lo, Star-led Chiefs ......ssseesseseee000-Dr. Crotch 0 8 
21. The Joys of Spring.. sseceeeesH. Smart 0 8 
22. May the Saints “Protect “and Guide Thee 


G. A. Macfarren 


23. Wine, Wine, the Magician thou art! ..M. W. Balfe 
24. Thoughts of Home........ ececccece +eeee-d. Benedict 
26. O, hear ye not, Maidens ... ....e0..eseeee H. Smart 


26. Now the Sun has mounted high .,.,G. A. Macfarren 


27. Hymn to Cynthia...... se eeeeeeeesees H. Smart 
28. In Days of Lang Syne......+s+++++++++-Niedermeyer 
29. Though the World with Transport ......W. Wallace 
80. Light as Fairy foot can fall........0. M. Von Weber 
81. Fill the Shining Goblet ........+..++++.dohn Parry 
82, The Merry Gipsies..........+seeeeeeeeeeeed» Welsh 
88. Mild Star of Eve.... ia ..T. Welsh 
84. While Shepherds ..........6+....++..d. F. Simpson 


B5. Glory to the Caliph oc ccbdcovcete C. M. Von Weber 


86. Land of Wonders . ..H. Smart 
87. Shepherd’s Cot ..........seeceees ..T. Welsh 
88. In a Cell or Cavern deep .......seeseee sedan Parry 
89. The Meeting of Ships ..........esese0+..+.1. Moore 
40. O, tell me, shall my Love be Myne_.. Bianchi Taylor 
41. Iknowa Maiden ............ se eeeeeeeeesdOhn Old 
42. I wish to Tune my Quiv’ring ....... PY F. Walmsley 
43. Ye Little Birds that Sit and Sing........ .»H. Smart 
44. At first the Mountain Rill.......... G. A: Macfarren 


ecoooeosoeooscoooooosoooeocooosoo 
G2 o> © 0D GD OD ND Mm CO GD GO 09 CO Co Co C8 GO GO Go to OO OD OO 


45. Angels that around us ..........+0+.W. V. Wallace 





46. The Wood, the Wood, the Gay Greenwood 
G. A. Macfarren 0 3 
47. Vintager’s Evening Song .......s.......0+.F.Morl 0 6 
48. Peace to the Mem’ry of the Brave ....W. V. Wallace 0 3 
49. Over the Dark Blue Waters ......C. M. Von Weber 0 4 
60. Trumpet Blow .......+. seeeeceteveeeeeees,Goun0d 0 4 
LONDON : 


CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Recent Srreer. 


NEW DANCE MUSIC. 








Arvitt, L. Lancashire Witches Waltz .... 
Lutz, W. M. Blue Bell Walts ........secseecesecececs 
pa Rose of the Alps Walt® ......cecsseeeee 

a Bon Bon Quadrilles .. 4.1.66 °* se eeeeee ee 

‘s Squib Galop ........ Per erereriy 
Maaaiorr, C. H. R. Christine Nilsson Walts.......... 
Chilpéric Quadrilles. 
o Galop oo v0 0000 ve 0000 co00 
Mrtans, Ht. "Bridal Bells Galop...... csc sc scccceeese 
Montgomery, W. H. Magic Waltz ............ 
Mvacravs, F. Chilpéric Waltz .......... 
Rava, F. Bouquet Quadrilles ..........cccceece ce 
Ricwanpson, J, Brigand Galop ..sscscssseesecseeeres 


OAR ROO ROR Re OO 
ecosocooococoocoo* 





LONDON: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 


NEW COMIC SONGS. 


Cod liver Of], H. S. Leigh ......ccsseccscvoesesscveece 
The Story of a Naughty little Boy. Ditto .... 
Uncle John. Ditto .... 
The Cats. Howard Paul... .......... 005 
The Fancy Bazaar. G. W. Hunt . b 00 ceccee 


Caamer & Co. Limited, 201, ‘Rageatictaets, w. 


RENDANO, A, 








HOOP OREO EE ee ee ee ee tees 









coooo™ 








8. d. 
Chant du Paysan (Morceau Caracteristique).... 8 0 
Laura (Magurka) ......cccseesseecesesscveres 8 O 
Napolitaine (Valse de Salon) ......ssseeeveeees 8B O 
a vir egg eeeveccveceseseseceseses 8 O 
Fantasie-Valse.. .. 00 00 00 00 Co cecccccee - &€ 6 

These com aoe are 
original’ tn in ast so nel exceedingly | of mating Ding 


no inordinate 
Caanan & Co loath th teclennen ie 





(No, 871, Nov. 4, °70. 
NEW SONGS. 








Fad 


Abbey Bell, The. Puget (M.8.).... 0. seseesceeveveeeess 
Birds were telling one another. In A flat (s.) and F (a.s.) 
Birthday Song. Reyloff (M.8. OF T.)..secceesscvevesssee 
Bride, The. Bruguiere .....cee.ssecesscecseecs 
Bocchina. Benedict (S.) ....sssssseesss 
Butterfly Song. Hetvé (8. OF F.) 2. cocccece ce cccececece 
Clasp hands, and say good-bye. St. Germaine (st.8.).... 
Cleansing Fires. Gabriel. In C and E flat (B.) ....+0+ 
Cod Liver Oil. H. 8. Leigh .....cccsscovccsccceve cece 
Exile’s Song of Home. Distin (1.)......s0stveseeeeeeess 
Fairy Queen, The. Barnett (3.)...... +0000 
Fireside Dreams. Reyloff (B.) ........e0sseeseeeee cece 
First and Last Kiss. Douglas (M.s. PA nm ies 
Frou Frou. Stanislaus (t.).. Perer ay 
Halcyon Days. Benedict. In E flat or :F . 

How many? Benedict (7.) ....sscseceecsvversveeeeeees 
If! German Reed. ...... binds ewes 
I Love Thee. Balfe. in G flat ‘and E flat in) .. cous 
I’m a Fisherman bold. Distin (B.) ........s0++ 
I'm faithful to Thee’ Harvey (8.)...... 
Invito al Mare. Romano (s.) .... 
Love me for Love’s sake. case tens 
Message from the Sea. Douglas (8. OF T.) se eeeeseeeeeee 
Miller’s Maid. Distim (1.) ......sseeeeeece ee 
Mill Stream and River. Wallace (T. OF &.)..seseesesevee 
My hope is o’er. Hervé (8.) ....ccccseee cceceercseete 
Only to love her. Santley (B.) 
Over the Rolling Sea. Reyloff (s. 
Syren’s Spell. Taylor (s.) ... 
Thy Voice across my Spirit falls. 
Waiting. Katterm (8.)......sscesssstvecetercedecseees 
Warning, The. Callcott (s.) POTITETITETIT LTTE 
Work sti todo. Douglas (1.) ...ssecesssvsessevsveees 
Kenia. Lats (G.) secscscvcsccvvcceveccedeccee ve vedere 


ee eeeeee reese 


se teee 


ee eebeoteeee 





Sete ee ee teeeeee 


"st. Germaine (C.) rove 


. 
wm 00 69 69 OF OF mm OD OH OF C2 C9 0D CO 09 69 OO OF Mm OF CO Hm CO CO OD Mm OF GO mm OO CO OO COM 
ecooooocooaooecooooooooooooooeocooooocose 





LONDON: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 





Price 12s., in handsome gilt cloth, red edges, 
THE ROUNDS, CATCHES, AND CANONS 
OF ENGLAND; 

A COLLECTION OF SPECIMENS OF THE SIXTEENTH! 
SEVENTEENTH, AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 
ADAPTED TO MODERN USE. 

The Words Revised, Adapted, or Re-written by 
Tne Rev. J. POWELL METCALFE. 
The Music Selected and Revised, 

Anp AN Intropvorory Essay on THES Riss AND Progress oF 
tHe Rounp, Catcu, AND CANON $ 
Atso BiograrHicaL Notices Or THE ComposEks, 
Written by 
EDWARD F. RIMBAULT, LL.D, 


——. of the Royal Academy of Music at Stockholm ; Corre- 


ng Member of the of Anti Scotland ; 
Murioalzaiminer in the Raval College of Pheceptars, de. : 





CRAMER & CO., LIMITED, 201, Recext Srreer, W. 





Price 8d, 
“WHILE SHEPHERDS WATCHED THEIR 
FLOCKS BY NIG. 
NEW CHRISTMAS CAROL FOR FOUR VOICES, 
WITH ACCOMPANIMENT, 
BY 


JAMES F. SIMPSON 


inane 


Loxnpon: CRAMER & CO, LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 


RAMER’S CHEAP UNIFORM EDITIONS of 
ithe, SONATAS of BEETHOVEN, MOZART, 





Bewthovess Sonatas for Pianoforte Solo, complete in paper 
OS ; or handsomely bound in cloth boards, gilt 


me NS eo Pianoforte Solo, complete in paper covers, 

Hayin's Ten elected Sonatas, paper covers, 1s, 6d.; cloth, 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 

) A DEL CAIRO. Mozart's 


Opera Buffa, “L/Oca del Cairo,” with 
Opera, D; 


focdeesd of the Dalen very Lana, aoe pa, 
price 10s. pul 


Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, we Sh 
HE ROSE OF SAVOY. Drawing-room Operetta 
T for pxoung Ladies. Music by Lure: Borpass. This 
‘or School-examinations, 


— y adapted fi 
~~ AAS It contains thres pi al rdles—soprane, 
contralto—and chorus, The Play is in one act 





jumous 











megs, So adaptable ; the musie light i 
Bandsome over, with Mastrated title- tage, as Sea 
Cnanza & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W, 
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THE MUTE REPLY. 

I asked her if she loved me still 
And in her tearful eye 

I traced the yearnings of her soul, 
And read her mute reply, 

I needed not that she should speak 
The language of her heart, 

I told her that her blushing cheek 
The secret might impart. 


I asked her if she loved me still— 
And yet, she must have knowfi 
That o’er my mind no chilling doubt 
Its dark’ning shade had thrown; 

For in the perfect confidence 
Which ev'ry tone revealed, 

Bhe read the loving, tender trust, 
Which would not be concealed. 


I asked her if she loved me still— 
But, though I bent my ear, 

She uttered not the blissful words 
I waited thus to hear. 

But, with a silent eloquence, 
She raised her glist’ning eye, 

And in the tear that dimmed its glance 
I read her mute reply. 





Nannie Lampert. 


amen 


PROVINCIAL, 











The Amateur Concert in the Assembly Rooms, 
Cheltenham, in aid of the Fund for the Relief of 
the Sick and Wounded in the War, on Tuesday 
evening, October 11th, was a complete success, finan- 
cially and musically. The Sick and Wounded Fund 
benefited by this concert to the amount of £65 8s. 





A concert was given in aid of the sick and wounded 
in the war of both nations, by permission, in the 
Speech Room, Harrow, on Thursday last, by Dr. 
Vellare, the Principal of the English and Con- 
tinental College, Harrow. The attendance was fair 
and enthusiastic, The brass band of Dr. Vellére’s 
College played various selections, and we were 
astonished at the efficiency and execution of these 
exceedingly young performers. Sydney Horace 
Vellare played the “ Piff Paff” from the * Hugue- 
nots"? on the euphonium, and a selection from 
“ Tucrezsia Borgia” was very effective. Several 
ladies and gentlemen, relatives and friends of the 
pupils, acquitted themselves in a most creditable 
manner. Miss Nellie Dean sang ‘‘ The Lover and 
the Bird,” and “* The Wood Nymph’s Call.” Mdme. 
Vellére sang ‘‘ The Storm,” by Hullah. There was 
some professional assistance from London, which 
calls for no further notice. ‘ God save the Queen” 
concluded the concert. 


oe 


Miss Marie Arthur gave her first concert at the 
Philharmonic Hall, Liverpool, on Thursday last in 
aid of the Workshops for the Blind. There was a 
very large audience, the spacious hall being crowded 
in every part. Mr. Sims Reeves met with a great 
reception, he was in fine voice, and sang with his 
usual power and skill; his solos were, Recit. ‘‘ Lord, 
who am I,” and Air “ Lord, in youth’s eager years,” 
from Mr. Horsley’s ‘ Gideon,” Blumenthal’s 
“ Requital” and ‘‘ The Bay of Biscay.” It is hoped 
that Mr. Reeves will be frequently heard in Liverpool 
during the season. Miss Marie Arthur is a very 
popular young local soprano, and has lately sung at 
several concerts in London; we hope however to 
hear Miss Arthur shortly under more favourable 
circumstances, as she was suffering from severe indis- 
position on Thursday evening. She sang Rossini’s 
“Una voce,” Bellini’s Polacca ‘‘ Son vergin,” Sulli- 
van’s “‘ Lullaby’’ and in Mozart’s duet ‘La dove 
prende,” and met with liberal applause. The other 
singers were Miss Megan Watts, Miss Julia Sydney, 
Malle. Drasdil, and Mr. Harley Vinning. Mrs. 
Beesley and Herr Coeneu gave solos on the piano- 
forte. Mr. Skeaf was accompanist.——Signor 
Mario has given two farewell concerts at the Amphi- 
theatre assisted by Mdlles. Liebhart and Enriques, 
Chevalier de Kontski, Signor Siyori, and Mr. Walter 





Maynard. The great artist sang several of his 
favourite solos, and was enthusiastically encored. 
——Madame Sinico and Signor Vizzani are engaged 
for the next Philharmonic Concert. 





On Monday evening Mr. and Mrs. Wybert Rousby 
commenced the second and concluding week of 
their engagement in the Belfast Theatre Royal. 
Since their opening night the audiences have been 
large. The bill on Monday night consisted of 
‘‘ King Lear; Mr. Rousby appearing as the King, 
and Mrs. Rousby as Cordelia; and ‘* The Day after 
the Wedding; or, a@ Wife's First Lesson.” In the 
comedietta Mrs. Rousby represented Lady Elizabeth 
Freelove, and Mr, J. F. Warden played Colonel Free- 
love. On Tuesday evening the performances took 
place before a crowded house and under the patron- 
age of the Right Hon. Lord Dufferin and Clandeboye 
and Lady Dufferin; when “ Romeo and Juliet” and 
** Delicate Ground" formed the bill of fare. On 
next Monday evening, the 7th inst., Mr. Frederick 
Younge’s comedy company open for a season of 
twelve nights. ——At the Ulster Hall Monday Popu- 
lar Concert this week—which was the most success- 
ful of the season—the Brousil Family, consisting 
of Mdlle. Bertha Brousil (solo violin), Mdlle. Cecil 
Brousil (violin), M. Alois Brousil (viola), M. Adolph 
Brousil (violoncello), Mdme. Grant-Brousil (piano- 
forte), appeared and executed the following selec- 
tions :—Quartet for two violins, viola, and violon- 
cello (Mozart); Romance for violin (Beethoven) ; 
Quintet, ‘‘ The Bird on the Tree,’’ for two violins, 
viola, violoncello, and pianoforte (Hauser) ; Duet for 
two violins (Alard) ; Quartet for two violins, viola, 
and violoncello (Mendelssohn). ‘The vocalist was 
Mr. Edward Peele, of Dublin, who sang ‘‘ Ruby” 
(U. Gabriel); ‘‘ Adelaide” (Beethoven); ‘ Dear 
Harp of my Country,” Irish Melody.——The Circus 
Royal (Mr. Ginnett, lessee) and Batty’s Model Circus 
are both doing good business:——Springthorpe’s 
Wax Work Exhibition and Marionettes are drawing 
good houses in the Victoria Hall.——In the Ulster 
Hall, on Thursday evening, 10th inst., the Classical 
Harmonists’ Society will give the first concert of the 
season. The artists announced are Mdlle. Liebhart, 
Mdlle. Enriques, and Signor Mario (vocalists) ; 
Signor Sivori (solo violinist); and the Chevalier de 
Kontski (solo pianist); Mr. Walter Maynard (con- 
ductor). 

The first of Mr. Hallé’s series of winter concerts 
at the Free Trade Hall, Manchester, took place on 
Thursday, the 29th ult. It was most successful. The 
orchestra was on the same extensive and efficient 
scale as in former years. We append the 
program :—Overture, ‘‘Oberon,’’ Weber; Aria, 
Signor Bettini, ‘‘O cara immagine” (‘ Flauto 
Magico,”) Mozart; Aria, Mdme, Trebelli-Bettini, 
‘“* Ah quel giorno” (** Semiramide,”) Rossini; Grand 
Concerto, Pianoforte, Mr. Charles Hallé, In A minor, 
Schumann; Duet, Mdme. Trebelli and Signor Bettini, 
‘Per valli, per boschi,’’ Blangini ; Grand Symphony 
No. 1, in C major, Beethoven; Overture, ‘‘ Hochzeit 
des Camacho,” (first time), Mendelssohn ; Air, Mdme, 
Trebelli-Bettini, ‘‘ O Fatima” (‘Abu Hassan’) 
Weber; ‘‘ Ballet des Sylphes,” Berlioz; Romanza, 
Signor Bettini, ‘‘ La Mandolinata,” Paladilhe; Solo 
Pianoforte, Mr. Charles Hallé, Impromptu in F 
minor; Op. 142, No. 4 (first time), Schubert; Duet, 
Mdme. Trebelli and Signor Bettini, ‘‘ Dis moi ce 
mot,” Nicolai; Grand March, from “ Tannhiiuser,” 
Wagner. Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini, sang with that 
perfection so characteristic of her. In addition to 
the songs set down for her she charmed the audience 
with Gounod’s Serenade in place of her hus- 
band’s second song—he being indisposed. The 
audience, knowing his artistic qualifications, gave 
him all their sympathy, and in Mozart’s air treated 
him very kindly. In the Serenade both Mdme. 
Trebelli and the audience were equally indebted to 
M. E. Vieuxtemps for his excellent obbligato. Mr. 
Hallé is one of the best interpreters of Schumann’s 
music, and he delighted every one by a fine reading 
of that composer’s concerto in A minor, The 


scheme for this season now commencing comprises 
the nine Symphonies by Beethoven, and others 
This is owing to the 


of pis principal works. 





centenary of his birth occurring this year. The 
first one had full justice done to it at the first 
concert. It is an interesting work, if lacking the 
great genius of the later ones. For the second 
concert the ‘ Creation” is announced.——The third 
subscription concert at the Gentleman's Concert 
Hall presented the following program :—Overture, 
“Fidelio,” Beethoven; Air, Signor Foli, ‘ Nasce 
al Bosco,” Handel; Air, Madame Patey, ‘ Quando 
miro,” Mozart; Romanza, Signor Urio, ‘* Quando 
la sere’? (Louisa Miller), Verdi; Solo Pianoforte, 
Mr. Horton and ©, Allison, ‘' Serenade and Allegro 
Giojoso” (Op. 43), Mendelssohn; Duet, Mdme. Patey 
and Signor Urio, “Se m’ami ancor” (‘' Traviata"), 
Verdi; Symphony, in B flat, Schumann; Overture, 
“Tl Barbiere de Seviglia,” Rossini; Song, Signor 
Foli, ‘‘ Fireside Dreams,” Reyloff; Song, Madame 
Patey, ‘‘Tho Mother and the Angel,” Benedict ; 
Romanza, Signor Urio, ‘ Pianse per me" (‘‘Valeria”), 
Vera; Solo Pianoforte, Mr. H. ©. Allison, (a) Fugue 
in C minor, Bach; (b) Novellettan (No. 1), 
Schumann; Duet, Madame Patey and Signor Foli, 
“ Bella imago" (‘‘ Semiramide”), Rossini; Overture, 
“Le Prés aux Cleres,” Herold. The orches- 
tral portion of the concert was excellently gone 
through. The vocal efforts were unequal.—— 
The magnificent revival of “ Richard III.” at the 
Prince’s Theatre has come to an untimely end. 
Owing to prior engagements with Mr. J. L. Toole, 
Mr. Sothern, and others, it had to be withdrawn in 
the height of its prosperity. For some eleven or 
twelve weeks, in fine weather and foul—spite of 
counter attractions, such as ‘ Patti’ concerts, 
Haymarket company, Italian opera, .&c.—the cosy 
and comfortable theatre has always been crowded. 
Seats were unobtainable long before the curtain 
went up, and as the performance was more matured 
every week so the interest seemed to increase. 
Referring to our notice of its first performance we 
can readily endorse all we then said; adding this, 
that at each succeeding visit the performance has 
gone with increased smoothness, and Mr. Calvert's 
details (when possible without detracting from the 
effect) have been elaborated. The acting has 
also improved. Mr. Calvert’s Duke of Glo'ster 
was infinitely a better performance as his mana- 
gerial duties became less onerous. We can 
readily conceive that none but such as he, know the 
great anxieties and responsibilities of a manager- 
actor on the production of a play such as this 
“* Richard.” On our last visit we were struck with 
the deep intelligence displayed by Mr. Calvert, whose 
by-play is not the least important part of his imper- 
sonation. The other actors as well have improved 
in proportion. A morning performance took place 
on Saturday with the same result as on the evening 
—a crowded house; while at the last performance on 
Saturday, the house was as full as it could be. We 
understand that offers were made for the piece from 
more than one London theatre, but that an American 
Manager has concluded an engagement for costumes 
and scenic effects, and consequently our Transatlantic 
brethren will have an early opportunity of witnessing 
“ Ye life and ye deathe of Richard III.” ‘ 





On Saturday last the Italian Opera Company 
concluded its six nights’ engagement at the Theatre 
Royal, Birmingham. The operas performed were 
** Don Giovanni,’ ‘* Lucia,” ** Norma,” * Sonnam- 
bula,” ‘‘Lucrezia Borgia,” and ‘‘ Gli Ugonotti." 
“Don Giovanni,” Mozart's masterpiece, was per- 
formed to a disgracefully poor house. Madame 
Trebelli is scarcely suited to the part of Zerlina, 
Signor Bettini, who took the part of Don Ottavio, 
omitted the aria ‘Il mio tesoro,” owing to an 
indisposition, which continuing precluded him from 
appearing again during his sojourn; this was to be 
regretted, as he was cast for Raoul, a character well 
suited to his well-known ability. The attendance 
on the Tuesday evening presented a slight improve- 
ment to the preceding night; but for a town which 
arrogates for itself the reputation of being one of, if 
not the most musical town in the kingdom, the 
patronage sadly belied the popular belief. Mdlle. 
Iima de Murska makes a charming Lucia; she has 
acquired that acme of all art, the art of hiding art ; 
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divested of its difficulties, while she is amply 
seconded by her great histrionic power. Signor 
Fancelli ns Edgardo made somewhat of a rough 
lover, but his fine voce sfogata, second only to Sig. 
Mongini, made ample amends for his shortcomings 
asan actor. The part of Enrico was assigned to 
Signor Cotogni, a baritone, who taken all in all 
is one of the best extant on the lyric stage. His 
voice although imperfectly educated, is of excellent 
quality in the central and lower notes, while 
the elegance of his deportment adds immensely 
to the charm of his singing. The quintet ‘ Chi 
mi frena"’ was of course encored. ‘ Norma,” 
with its one character, introduced a new tenor, 
Signor Vizzani. Fora tenor leggiero to undertake 
the part of Pollione, is certainly a new rendering of 
an old and unsympathetic character, still as a light 
tenor he is good, and had he voice to respond 
to his will, he would doubtless imperil if not eclipse 
several of the reigning tenors. Malle. Tietjens is 
the Norma of the day; she fully sustained her repu- 
tation on this occasion. On Thursday evening was 
presented “ La Sonnambula;" this was without 
doubt the most satisfactory of the performances, 
Malle. de Murska again dazzled the audience by the 
brilliancy of her singing. It was a pity the pictures- 
que return and the repeat of the parting phrase 
between Amina and Elvino was omitted, and a 
cadence somewhat of the Verdi style introduced to 
terminate an otherwise excellently-rendered duet. 
Mille. Baumeister would be good in a smaller 
theatre. “ Lucrezia Borgia” was better supported 
on the part of tho people, than any of the 
preceding nights. This presumably, not on 
account of the opera or the singers, but because 
Friday is considered the fashionable night, 
which apparently means going to look at 
others, and to be looked at; or in other words, a 
reciprocity of personal criticism, under cloak of 
patronage to a public entertainment. Tietjens made 
a grand Luerezia. Signor Fancelli introduced in 
the place of the duet, usually omitted, between 
Orsini and Gennaro, the romanza “ Alma soare e 
cara’ from * Maria di Rohan.” This song is an 
address to the departing soul of a mother, so it was 
altogether out of place in “ Lucrezia Borgia ;” it 
would have been better to have given the song 
*Anch’ io provai,” written by Donizetti for Signor 
Mario in his prime, and introduced by him in this 
opera; especially would it have been better, as Signor 
Fancelli would not have found the range too high 
for him, and consequently, could have rendered it in 
‘the original key. Signor Cotogni'’s by-play in the 
goblet scene was very fine. Malle. Scalchi obtained 
the usual encore in “Il segreto.”” The ‘* Huguenots” 
was a mistake, and with the exception of Tietjens, 
Trebelli, and Cotogni, a failure. The effect of the 
backbone to the work, that glorious hymn tune 
which opens the opera, was lost through the omis- 
sion of the overture. The graceful entrata of Ruoul 
was also “cut.” The curtain descended at the 
window scene, thus leaving several of the audience 
in doubt as to the meaning, finish, and object 
of the opera; this mystery was enhanced by 
Raoul and Nevers leaving the stage during 
the address of the Page, by the Queen leaving 
during the ballata supposed to be danced before her, 
and by the nocturnal meeting of Valentina and Mar- 
cello, together with the subsequent septet taking 
place on a public bridge over the Seine and close to 
Notre Dame in the background. Signor Bevig- 
nani's conducting showed how to unite grace with 
firmness—a lesson not altogether unneeded in the 
provinces. The band was excellent. After the 
‘*Lucia"” on the Tuesday, the second and third 
acts, combined and compressed, of ‘* Masaniello” 
was presented, presumably with a view to introduce 
Maile. Blanche Ricois as Fenella. It was a real 
treat to see so pure a pantomimist as this lady is; 
she carried out to the full the axiom that “ actions 
speak louder than words.” It is to be hoped that 
the manager of the theatre will not be discouraged 
by the smallness of the attendance during the earlier 
part of the week, and that he will continue his 
laudable endeavour to provide for the Birmingham 
public an equally high-class amusement each suc- 
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THE ORCHESTRA. 


select a time next season in which there is not pre- 
sented the counter attraction of ‘‘ The Great Vance,”’ 
who during the week has been peforming to crowded 
houses and has just announced two extra nights. 








THE OPERA. 





The opening of the winter season of Italian 
Opera is an event to which Mr. Mapleson has 
accustomed the public to look forward. This year 
it has taken place according to precedent, and the 
inaugural work on Monday was ‘“ Il Flauto,” sup- 
ported by Malle. Tietjens, Mdlle. de Murska, Mdme. 
Sinico, Sigg. Bettini, Cotogni, Tagliafico, Antonucci, 
and other artists whose names are familiar to 
opera-goers. The uniqueness of Mdlle. de Murska’s 
performance of the Queen of Night is a recognised 
fact; the reception accorded to her and Malle. 
Tietjens was warm, and their efforts were well 
directed and successful. The ‘Gli augin d’inferno” 
and the duet ‘ La dove prende” were repeated, as 
also were Papageno’s song ‘* Colombo, o tortorella,” 
and his duet with Papagena. Signor Bevignani 
conducted. On Tuesday the opera was “ Lucrezia 
Borgia,” with Malle. Tietjens in the title-réle, and 
Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini’s unrivalled performance of 
Maffio Orsini. Signor Fancelli made a reappearance 
after two years’ absence; and Signori Cotogni, 
Caravoglia, Tagliafico, Rinaldini, W. Morgan, Fallar, 
Balesca, and Casaboni made up the cast. On 
Thursday the ever popular ** 7'rovatore”” was given 
with the following support :—Manrico, Signor 
Vizzani; Il Conte di Luna, Signor Cotogni ; 
Ferrando, Signor Tagliafico; Ruiz, Signor Rinaldini; 
Un Zingaro, Signor Casaboni; Azucena, Malle. 
Scalchi; Ines, Mdlle. Bauermeister ; and Leonora, 
Malle. Tietjens. 











CONCERTS, 





At the Hall, Store Street, on Monday last, a con- 
cert was given by the members of the Fitzroy 
Rowing Club, assisted by Jackson’s Choral Society, 
conducted by Mr. G.F. Harmer. The songs ‘‘ Cherry 
Ripe (Miss Tomlinson), and ‘You'll soon forget 
Kathleen” (Mrs. Edwards), were redemanded, as 
well as many of the choruses, &c. In Part 2, Miss 
Annie Hodsdon gave a solo for pianoforte, ‘‘ Zampa,” 
which called down a vigorous encore. The concert 
closed with the National Anthem. 








THE THEATRES. 





The Opéra Comique—not the well-known house 
in Paris, but a new theatre in the Strand, named on 
the lucus a non lucendo principle—opened its doors 
on Saturday with a French company under Mdlle. 
Déjazet, the veteran Parisian actress. The new 
theatre is a handsome edifice built on the modern 
system. There is no pit in the ordinary sense, the 
ground floor being entirely appropriated to stalls, 
but frequenters of the pit will find admirable accom- 
modation in the extensive amphitheatre, which not 
only commands a perfect view of the stage, but is so 
airy and well lighted that the ordinary stuffiness of 
that portion of the house is entirely avoided. An 
enclosure running round the pit stalls at an eleva- 
tion of four feet only, forms a most attractive 
balcony, which we prophesy will be largely patron- 
ised by the fair sex, as a better situation for the 
display of an elegant toilette could nowhere be 
found. Above the balcony is the dress-circle 
proper, and there are twelve private boxes, four on 
each tier, magnificently furnished. The ceiling, 
slightly arched, has a small dome in the centre for 
ventilation, and contains a very handsome sun- 
burner, which alone is sufficient to impart a brilliant 
light to every part of the house. The proscenium is 
gracefully supported by winged figures, admirably 
modelled, above them being a large painting of the 
story of Sappho, with allegorical representations of 
Morning, Noon, Evening, and Night. Emblematical 
panels also enliven the lunettes of the upper circle, 
the general character of the decorations being of the 
Genoese-Italian school, a style of art admirably 
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colours are white and gold, chastened by gracefu 

paintings, and by the rich draperies of blue and 
gold that decorate the boxes. The facilities for exit 
in case of emergency are very great, there being 
several entrances from Wych Street and Holywell 
Street, the principal entrance being from the Strand, 

exactly opposite the Strand Theatre. Thecarrying out 
of this tasteful design reflects the highest credit upon 
allconcerned. The pieces selected for a performance 
which evidently relies for patronage upon the large 
number of French visitors at present in London, 
were Sardou’s two-act piece ‘Les Prés Saint Ger- 
vais ;” a duologue, “* Un Soir qu’il neigeait;” anda 
vaudeville, “‘ Les Forfaits de Pipermans.” In the 
first of these, written expressly for Mdlle. Déjazet, 
the character and merit of her acting are prominently 
shown. Her part is that of a roving young noble. 
man—a prince who escapes from his tutor and sets 
a whole village by the ears. The opportunity of 
showing up in ludicrous fashion the foibles of small 
provincials is one often availed by M. Sardou: 
that quality which the Germans call kleinstddtisch 
has inexhaustible attractions for him. This “ Prés 
Saint Gervais” has no particular intrigue, but 
rather a collection of absurd situations, of which 
the madcap Prince is the hero. The wonderful 
grace and vigour thrown by Madlle. Déjazet into 
the impersonation is an excuse for this one-part 
weakness of the writing. For the rest, the village 
types are ludicrously amusing, and there is plenty 
of fun in the situations. The duologue of ‘A Snowy 
Evening” is one of those pleasant colloquies between 
a couple, of which the French stage presents so 
large a variety; and M. Georges and Mdlle. Legrand 
carry off its humour. The “ Forfaits de Piper- 
mans” is a very funny farce. M. Chalamel being 
desirous to try an experiment, puts a little chloro- 
form in a decanter of wine, and goes out, leaving his 
servant in charge of the house, and giving him the 
key of the chiffonier where he has placed the wine. 
Suzanne, his wife, being like Blue Beard’s wife, a 
little curious, has the wine brought out, and after 
partaking of a glass, speedily finds herself insensible. 
Poor Pipermans, seeing the effect produced, looks at 
the label, which Mr. Chalamel has pasted on the 
decanter, and finds written there ‘‘ Prussic acid.'’ 
He concludes Madame is dead, and in a fit of 
despair, is about to commit suicide by drinking the 
remaining glass himself, when he is interrupted by 
the entrance of his master. Pipermans is sent out 
of the room upon some trifling errand, and M. 
Chalamel, seeing a glass of wine upon the table, 
drinks it, wonders at the flavour, and quickly over- 
come by it, sinks back upon the sofa. Pipermans 
enters, sees the result, and in a horrible state of 
mind, covers the body with a large cloak, and a great 
deal of really comic pantomime takes place. Of course 
the mystery is soon over, and all ends happily. 
The chief fun of this piece was sustained by M. 
Lacombe, who is an excellent exponent of low 
comedy. On Saturday the Prince of Wales was 
present and the house was full. The house is under 
the management of Messrs. Leslie, Steele, and 
Norton, and the architect is Mr. F. H. Fowler. 

At the Globe, the “ Taming of the Shrew” 
continues on the bills. The fair lessee is so fara 
legitimist. We wish and hope for her success rather 
than expect it. The standard of the legitimate 
drama is down, and time alone, comprising a period 
which we fear, the present age is not destined to 
see, can raise it. Nevertheless, all honour to Miss 
Alleyne for her undertaking. We shall look with 
considerable interest for her next attempt—less 
adulterated, perhaps. For at present Shakespeare 
and cancan stand out in queer contrast, owing to 
the engagement of ‘‘ Mdme. Colonna and her troupe” 
from the Alhambra. One or two of the pas were 
encored. 

The Standard has presented its visitors with a 
dramatic version of Goldsmith’s “Vicar of 
Wakefield,” a piece that was produced many years 
ago at the Strand Theatre, with the late Mr. Farren 
in the principal character. The piece is not one of 
superlative excellence; but the novel still retains its 
hold on the public, and we never object to these 
ovations to the genius of past ages. With Mr. 8. 
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Olivia, the attraction has been sufficient to justify 
the management in bringing the piece forward. 
Offenbach’s pretty operetta, the ‘‘ Rose of Auvergne,” 
followed, and was interpreted by the Crystal Palace 
trio—Messrs. Albere, Wood, and Madame Alber- 
tazzi. 








ENTERTAINMENTS. 





An entertainment in behalf of that good cause 
the Fund for Widows and Orphans of those who 
perished in the ‘‘ Captain ’’ was given on Monday, 
atthe Vestry Hall, Chelsea. It comprised a concert, 
a reading, and a costume impersonation, tho Jast 
written by Mr. Charles Linda, and entitled “A 
Dress Rehearsal.” The concert, opened with a 
prologue nicely spoken by Miss Marian, was 
noticeable for a well-sung trio, ‘‘The magic-wove 
scarf,” by Miss Nellie Woolgar, Mr. G. Sherborne, 
and Mr. Linda; an encore of Sterne’s song ‘‘That 
little word yes,” sung by Miss Nellie Woolgar ; and 
a duet “ The sea-nymph’s home,” sung bythe same 
lady and Mr. C. Linda, and also encored. The enter- 
tainment proper was a decided success. It related 
to the troubles of a manager under the inflictions 
of an ewigeante leading lady, a heavy tragedian, a 
needy author, and such adjuncts to theatrical 
enterprise as are afforded by friends in the army, 
as well as household tyrants of the female gender 
—maidservants, lodging-house keepers and so 
forth. Miss Nellie Woolgar took three characters 
with spirit, and sung well. Mr. W. Woolgar 
acted an equal number with that aplomb which 
comes to stage veterans. Mr. Charles Linda, the 
third impersonator, disguised such nervousness 
as is incidental to a first appearance, and came 
off well, The house was well filled, and the result 
was an enjoyable evening, not unworthy of the 
good patronage which the charity obtained. 





MR. BOUCICAULT’S REFORM SCHEME. 





Among a score of antagonists Mr. Boucicault has 
found one partisan. Mr. H. Leslie, Lessee of the 
Opéra Comique (London, not Paris) disclaims any 
personal knowledge of Mr. Boucicault, but corrobo- 
rates his statement as to American prices. ‘I have 
before me,” he writes, ‘‘a file of recent American 
playbills and theatrical advertisements. The lead- 
ing theatres in the principal cities in the United 
States charge for the best seats 1 dollar 50 cents, 
next 1 dollar, then 50 cents, that is 6s., 4s., and 2s. 
That is the very highest price. Many of the leading 
theatres only charge for best seats 1 dollar, or 4s. 
English money. The second class, or variety 
theatres, charge 75 cents, 50 cents, and 25 cents. 
That is the tariff in the chief cities, such as New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, &c. In the large 
interior towns, such as Buffalo, the prices are less. 
These prices, at a first glance, do not seem any 
lower than the leading theatres charge here; but it 
must be taken into consideration that the charge for 
a ticket in America covers everything. There are 
no fees, neither for booking, program, nor any other 
exaction. But the most important view, and one 
that seems to have been entirely overlooked in this 
controversy, is the relative value that theatrical 
prices of admission bear to other things. Every- 
thing else in America is at double what you would 
pay for the same article here, and even more. An 
ordinary suit of clothes in New York, and made by 
& good tailor to order, costs 75 dollars, or nearly 
£15; a first class suit 100 dollars, or nearly £20; 
a good silk hat 10 dollars, and everything in propor- 
tion—kid gloves two dollars and a half and three 
dollars a pair (that is, ten and twelve shillings), 
board at a first-class hotel four dollars a day, and 
at some five. Now, considering these facts, I main- 
tain that the charges for admission to American 
theatres are much cheaper than the prices charged 
here. As regards Mr. Boucicault’s other statements, 
such as the high prices paid to artists and the 
fortunes accumulated by the principal managers, 
they are perfectly correct. Nearly all of the 
principal managers are men of wealth, As to the 





artists who have made a fortune, their name is 
Legion.” 

Fortified by the advent of an ally, Mr. Boucicault 
has recovered from the sharp blow dealt him by 
Mrs. John Wood, though he wisely does not retort 
on the lady-foe. ‘ The letter of Mr. Leslie,” he 
writes, ‘‘ establishes beyond all further controversy 
the fact that the prices of admission to the theatres 
of America are what I stated them to be.” Asa 
matter of fact it does not anything of the sort. It 
merely establishes the relative cheapness of theatres, 
seeing that all prices have risen in America. At 
least we infer that all prices have risen, though Mr. 
Leslie does not assert that rent, food, and labour 
are dearer: he quotes only clothes. If rent, and 
labour and products in all cases fet¢h double prices 
now, then theatres are still in their old relation, 
even though they have also doubled their cost of 
admission. Mr. Boucicault appeals to the playbills 
of the Broadway Theatre and Burton’s Theatre. 
He says :— 

‘“‘ These two establishments represented the Drury 
Lane and the Princess’s of New York of the period 
previous to the war. You will perceive that Mr. 
Forrest was playing at the Broadway Theatre, 
where the prices are stated two shillings and one 
shilling. At Burton’s Theatre the prices, you will 
see, are two shillings to every part of the theatre: 
orchestra stalls—of which there were about forty 
—three shillings. As I did not fail to observe in 
my former letter, this scale of prices was apparently, 
but not really, raised when the war raised the 
money value of all commodities. Your corre- 
spondents plead that actors in America are no 
better off now with £20 a week than they were 
formerly with £10 a week, because the price of 
everything is double what it used to be. They fail 
to perceive that American managers, at four shillings 
and six shillings admission, are likewise no better 
off than they used to be when the prices were two 
shillings and three. Having thus, with Mr. Leslie’s 
able assistance, produced in Court documentary 
evidence, extending over eighteen years past, I 
leave the bandying of words. The question will 
shortly be settled by the opening of a commodious 
theatre in London, where the performances will be 
second to none, and the accommodation for the public 
superior to any: the price of admission will be two 
shillings to all parts of the house.” 

The information we have taken the liberty of 
italicising establishes our forecast of a fortnight ago. 
Mr. Boucicault does not air his theories for nothing. 
But where is the ‘‘commodious theatre” to be? 
It is not the Alhambra, since the manager of that 
house has other views for the present; and Mr. 
Boucicault has{denied that any new theatre is to be 
built. Can he be going to Her Majesty's ? 





MUSIC IN WORSHIP, 





At the Autumn Session of the Congregational 
Union held in Plymouth, Mr. John Curwen has 
recently read a paper on ‘‘ Music in Worship.” 
Accepting Professor Henry Griffith’s definition 
of worship as “the expression of the whole god- 
ward side of our nature,” Mr. Curwen goes on to 
demonstrate the help afforded by music. The 
mention of psalms and hymns by Saint Paul as 
separate categories gives Mr. Curwen the notion 
of an Apostle’s Rubric of Church Song. We are 
aided in understanding this classification by the 
knowledge of the fact that the early churches 
(though largely converts from Judaism) were 
Grecian in their language and customs, and 
certainly familiar with the common Greek usage 
of words. The words hymn (éuvos), and song or 
ode (a5), described well known Greek forms of 
poetry and song. The word Psalms (Padyo:) is 
the title given by the Septuagint to the collection 
of inspired songs which we still call the Psalms. 
The Psalms have a peculiar historical association 
with the Church and its experiences. The word 
hymn, among the Greeks, was well understood to 
describe songs of praise and adoration offered to 
their gods. All the authorities agree in saying 
that praise and adoration were the peculiar cha- 
racteristics of the hymn, and the few remaining 
Greek hymns correspond with this interpretation. 
This is also the old English meaning of the word. 
The song of Zacharias, the Benedictus, is called, 


in the English Prayer-Book, a hymn. So is the 
Te Deum. The musical forms in which these 
poetic forms aro to be clothed are not set forth in 
God’s Word. They are naturally moulded by the 
state of musical skill and knowledge in each par- 
ticular nation and congregation. Only one thing 
is essontial for true public worship—true “ com- 
mon praise.”” It is that allcan join. Directly we 
lose the fullness of fellowship from our song 
we lose its electric force. The form must be 
suited to the people’s taste, must be welcomed 
by them, as well as be in itself good and 
suitable for worship. In India Mr. Curwen 
would deprecate the practice of forcing the 
Hindoo converts to sing in parts; for the 
Hindoos‘ dislike harmony, but they appreciate a 
refined rhythm. In South Africa and the South 
Sea Islands on the other hand the use of harmony 
falls in with the instincts of the races, and there 
it might be employed. So also in a simple rustic 
congregation, you would not try to introduce the 
quiet indefinite melodies and recondite harmonies 
which satisfy more polished worshippers. And the 
converse of this holds: itis unjust to a cultivated 
musical congregation to keep them singing the 
rough and humble tones. 

As for the musical form of the responses, Mr. 
Curwen maintains that the old natural intonations 
are also the newest. He has heard the natural 
intonations of a Quaker’s prayer correspond 
exactly with some of the Gregorians. The 
Gregorians are older than all the Popes—in fact 
are nature itself. But never let us commit the 
incongruity of dressing these grand old intona- 
tions of the common voice in tricksy modern 
harmonies, and getting them sung by a choir. 
Of the substitution of Psalms for the ordinary 
chants, Mr. Curwen has the following remarks :— 

“The plan recommended by Archbishop 
Cranmer at the Reformation and carried out by 
John Marbeck (the author of the first Concordance 
to the English Bible), commends itself to my 
judgment. Instead of the multiplicity of 
Anglican chants which were afterwards invented 
and are now used, he recommends that all the 
Psalms, both morning and evening, and every 
day, should be sung by all the people, not to a 
tune, not even to a formal chant, but to the 
simplest musical intonation that is handed down to 
us from ancient days; and I, knowing well how 
much attention must be given to the words when 
many Psalms have to be mae worshipfully 
sung by all the people—would be quite content 
with easy music. But if something more 
elaborate must be used, then let us take care that 
the reciting tones of the Anglican chant come well 
within the reach of ench voice, and that only a 
few simple chants are used; because, in chanting, 
the music should be known by heart, and the whole 
study and feeling of the people should be given 
to the just expression of the words.” 

Quoting the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, Mr. 
Curwen agrees with him that the majority of tunes 
which burden modern hymn-books are “ the very 
emptiness of fluent noise.” Mr. Curwen founds his 
hopes however upon a partial return to the best and 
simplest of our old repeat tunes. Mr. Havergal 
and Mr. Waite banished them because they had long 
been injuriously used—used out of their place— 
compelling us to repeat unsuitable and sometimes 
ridiculous combinations of words or syllables. 
But there are many bywins and spiritual odes in 
which the last line or two of each verse is the 
same, and expresses some sentiment which invites 
repetition, such as “The blood of Christ, and 
that alone, Has power sufficient to atone,” “ His 
loving-kindness. oh how free !" and so on. Even 
Mr. Waite has been known to repeat the last two 
lines of such inspiring hymns, singing 
away as his heart bid him, and leaving 
the organ to follow. Mr. Curwen truste that 
the plain syllabic bymn-tune, which we inberit, 
will never be lost to our churches. It is well fitted 
for the full-voiced, consentaneous utterance of 
praise and adoration. But he thinks that some 
recent attempts to tie down our liberty to one 
single style of syllabic, two-pulse psalm tune, 
have often been injurious. He has known some 





few congregations in which these well-meant 
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efforts have silenced the mass of the people's 
yoice, and have left only dull, decorous monotony 
in ite place. 

Mr. Curwen concludes his paper with the fol- 
lowing recommendations :— 


“Tf I may plead for variety, while keepin 
within the range of what is practical, I should as 
for the occasional use of the fugal form—that is, 
of the entry of voices one after the other. Few 
musical forms better express the rising emotion 
of a multitude than this. The first psalmodiste of 
the Reformation wrote many tunes in this shape. 
They called them tunes ‘in reports.’ But these 
‘ reporting’ tunes were of the simplest character, 
Only a few were used, and these would easily be 
learnt by heart. They are admirably fitted to 
express some of our best known dorxologies. But 
in considering this, as well as all other styles of 
music, let us study our own congregation, and never 
go beyond what the people can do. It is not fine 
music in the church of brick or stone, but fine 
music owt of the living church that we want. Let 
us never be content with anything a choir does. 
‘Let the peopie praise Thee, O God. Let aun 
the people praise Thee.’ The spirrtual ode docs 
not demand a separate musicalform. It naturally 
clings to the more emotional style of metrical 
tunes, such as ‘Sweet Jesus, when I think of 
Thee’ to the emotional tune ‘ Rockingham,’ ‘On 
Jordan's stormy Bank I stand’ to ‘ Philippi,’ and 
‘Thou dear Redeemer, dying Lamb’ to the soft 
melismatic tune ‘Harlow;’ or it may take the 
shape of the congregational anthem, as in ‘I will 
arise,’ or the carefully chosen repeat tune, as in 
‘Dear Lord, remember me.’ In _ conclusion, 
honoured brethren, let me entreat the musical 
men among us to do without difficult harmonies, 
however fine, and artificial modern minors, how- 
ever weird, and delicate rhythms, like those of 
‘ Bishopsthorp’ and ‘ Neapolis,’ and all other re- 
finemente which a great congregation cannot 
sing; in fact, to do without seeking their musical 
pleasure in the house of God.” 
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A WAR PIONIC. 





A correspondent describes a jovial picnic in the 
German camp at Metz. One is apt to associate 
the idea of a picnic with leafy glades, blue 
muslin, bad champagne, and lobster salad, 
None of these agréments had the Germans. The 
rain was falling fast, the winter wind was blowing 
bitterly, and the idea of a picnic seemed about as 
wild as would have been the suggestion of an 
oratory. But nevertheless the picnic came off, 
although not quite acoording to preconceived 
notions of this institution. It was an indoor pic. 
nie; in point of fact, it took place in a large hall. 
It was on the mutual co-operation principle— 
everybody was expected to bring something. 
One Hauptmann was accompanied by his servant 
carrying half-a-dozen of red wine; a lieutenant 


had a leg of mutton and a bag fuil of 
sugar under his cloak; and so on. For 
esbout two hours’ conversation, alternated, 


with story telling, was the order of the evening. 
The talk fell once upon the causes of the French 
defeats; and after various explanations had been 
started a sententious first lieutenant, who had 
not previously opened his mouth, struck in with 
this original illustration and very sound theory; 
—'' The chief rabbi of the Dautzic Jews had taken 
a new house, and his flock determined to stock 
his wine butt forhim. An evening [was set‘ apart 
for the affair, and one after another the Jews went 
down into the cellar and emptied each his bottle 
in the big vat. When the rabbi came next day to 
draw off his dinner wine he found there was 
nothing in the cask but water. Each and every 
Jew had said to himself that one bottle of water 
could never be noticed in so great a quantity of 
wine, and all acting up to this, the rabbi had not 
got a drop of wine in his butt. Now it was just 
the same with the French army. One soldier 
said to himeelf that it would not matter a copper 
if he sneaked away, in so great a multitude he 
would not be missed. But the devil of it was 
that one and all took this line of reasoning, and 
the result was that nobody was left to look our 
battalions in the face.” Everybody laughed at 
the lieutenant’s quaint illustration, and then 





there came a stand-up supper at the sideboard. 
That finished, singing was the order of the even- 
ing. It surprised the English narrator not a 
little when one of the officers struck up ‘‘ My 
heart’s in the Highlands,’ and almost all were 
able to chime in, not alone with the tune, but the 
words. A doctor treated the company to 4 
composition of his own, composed to illustrate 
passing events, for the burden of it was—‘ The 
Bois de Grimont oh!” The Bois de Grimont 
is the wood out of which the French sharp- 
shooters so persistently pepper away at German 
foreposts. Encouraged by the success of this 
effort he gave another song pour l'occasion, the 
chorus of which mixed up ‘‘ Mercy-le-Haut,” and 
‘* Der |Teufel,” in some mysterious manner. It 
may interest the British music-hall patrons to 
know that a translation of “The Captain with 
the whiskers” is one of the chiefest favourites 
with the Prussian officers. They rattle away 
at its lively chorus with great delight. Our 
informant does not give ys a specimen of the 
translation, nor how the refrain runs, Perhaps 
“ Und der Hauptmann mit dem Schnurrbart hat 
mich freundlich angeschay'n,” would go somewhat 
near it, 





THE AURORA BOREALIS IN PARIS, 





I strolled out on the line of Grand Boulevard 
about seven. Those who knew the brilliant and 
crowded thoroughfare of yore would hardly recog- 
nise it in the dimly-lit cold-looking ayenue, 
melancholy by its border of antumnal trees, silent 
but for the newsboys crying out the late editions 
of their papers, the broad roadway [deserted but 
for the rare omnibuses, the broad pavements tra- 
versed by grave men in half military dress, and the 
once riotous cafés half empty of customers, No 
more gay toilettes, no more bustling groups, round 
the fagades of open theatres dazzling with light, no 
more jesting revellers taking Sardanapalian views 
of life from the terrace of Tortoni’s, no more 
rolling equipages and powdered lackeys; the bloom 
has been brushed off the Viq Sacra of pleasure by 
the coarse hand of invasion, The money-changers 
have taken the bullion out of their windows, the 
jewellers have put up their shutters, every seeond 
shop is dark, as if the shadow of coming bankruptey 
had fallen upon it; such commerce as bread and 
powder represent is gli that thrives, and while the 
armourers’ widows, with their horrid show of lead 
and steal, are continuously inspected by eager 
groups, here and there the gliding figure of a 
female with the curse of respectable poverty ad- 
vertised in every worn fold of her well-brushed 
robe may be caught pausing at the side of some 
Italian warehouseman’s store, as if “to eloy the 
hungry edge of appetite” by the bare imagination 
of afeast. This is war, and seeing such sights as 
these, where a season ago the jocund Hours danced 
to the pipe of Pan, and Comus grinned, and ruddy 
Bacchus reeled—pshaw, I mean where Theresa 
sung and Offenbach played, and everybody laughed, 
and there were suppers that recalled the Regency, 
and dancing such as Mabille only can present, and 
much luxury that was languishing, and much that 
was robust, when the only chimes one heard 
was the tinkling of bells for more champagne— 
why one begins to think that the Prussian 
bulletins, which call this war a judgment 
have some pretence to reason at bottom. Not that 
Paris is worse than any great Teutonic gity, 
If she puts the paint on her cheeks in public, 
they do it in private. Berlin has quite as strong a 
family likeness to Gomorrah as more sharp-sighted 
observers than I pretend to discover in her features. 
That souyenir of Gomorrah stole into my brain as J 
paced the boulevards to-night, and saw a lurid glare 
like the reflection from a thousand blazing foundries, 
roofing the town with red canopy. The portentous 
flame-coloured sheet moved and glimmered as if 
shaken overhead, and the streets soon filled with 
curious watchers. Was this a foretokening? Was 





it another conflagration of petroleum? No; the fire- 
men had not stirred from theix posts. There it 
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hung up mysteriously still. “It is an aurora 
borealis,” suggested one scientific on-looker. A 
woman crossing herself exclaimed, “It is a super- 
natural omen; I saw the same during the Italian 
war.” 








THE NEXT NATIONAL HYMN. 


(From the Period.) 

Royalty is much besung in this loyal isle, We 
have our “God bless the Prince of Wales” and 
‘God bless our Sailor Prince,” in addition to the 
time-honoured invocation on behalf of the Sovereign, 
And a forthcoming event has set the music pub- 
lishers keen to celebrate remuneratiyely the new 
candidate for royal honours. Accordingly the Period 
acts as librettist, and presents the following verses 
to Mr. Brinley Richards, Mr. J. L. Hatton, or 
whomsoever it may lyrically concern. 





I. 
There is a triumph in all hearts Seotian 
From Lerwick to Berwick-side ; 
There rises a glad commotion 
For the Campbell and his bride. 
O bonny's the lady-killer ; 
And bonnily, Heaven wot, 
Will roll the national siller 
In the pouch o’ the pawky Scot. 
Then shout the shout of the nation, 
Till ye rouse the foreigner’s bile 
With the ancient acclamation, 
‘* God bless the Duke of Argyll!” 


ul. 
The slogan shall cheer each body, 
The pibroch make us gay, 
And speldrin and whisky-toddy 
Fill fu’ on the wedding day. 
Blare, England’s trump, the Idyl; 
Trill, Erin’s harp, the gir; 
While Caledonia’s fiddle 
Responds to the ancient prayer. 
Our souls shall loup wi' elation, 
And our verra flesh awhile 
Feel a pleisant eeritation 
At thochts o’ the Duke of Argyll, 


Tue Freaxs or Mostoan Anrists.—The public 
will be aware from announcements that have 
appeared in the columns of this journal, that cheap 
Saturday evening entertainments are weekly given 
in St, George’s Hall, Bradford, by Mr. W. ope. 
These concerts have proved a great success, y 
in consequence of the excellent talent that has been 
engaged, and working.people have the chance of 
hearing some of the first artists at a price that comes 
within their means. Those who rejoice in the moral 
and social elevation of the operatives will be gratified 
to learn that the people have the opportune 0 
listening to first-class music interpreted by the 
artists. It is only, however, by the large capacity 
of the Hall that these entertainments ean be made 
to pay, The other Saturday ev an eminent 
musical party appeared in the to @ house 
crowded in eyery part, and although they 
received the full money asked for their services, 
some of them said they would not have sung 
had they known they were to appear before a three- 
penny gallery, although that gallery represented 
over @ thousand well-behaved, i iy A men end 
women of the operative clags, an the ares 
and stalls were many wealthy ladies and gentlemen. 
This musical party was engaged for two concerts, 
and it was e they would appear a second 
time on the 12th November; but it seems one of 
the female artists positively refuses to sing to & 
threepenny gallery, and thus Mr, Morgan is deprived 
of the services of these people, and the working men 
and women of Bradford have to learn that they are 
not good enough to for, except they pay a high 
ercury. 





tariff for admission to the Hall.—Leeds 





Planorontes aT tun Exuipition ov 1871,--Tho 
Commissioners haye sent out a letter to the manu- 
facturers of pianofortes, stating, that altho 
musical instruments, as a class will not 
included in the Exhibition of 1871, but will form 
part of some subsequent exhibition of the series, it 
will yet be competent to manufacturers to submit to 
the Committee of Selection for Class 10 (Educational 
Works and Appliances) such instruments as are 
specially ada, for schoo] use. 
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A MUSIC TEACHER'S MANUAL. 


Translated from the German of Dr. Gustavus 
SonriuNG, Principal of the Stutgard Conservatory. 





CHAPTER III. 

It is to the teacher that the labour of learning 
should be given, while the pupil should only to 
receive pleasure in the instruction. For example: 
—an adult pupil is brought to us, who has already 
received instruction from another teacher. To 
presume that the lessons have been discontinued in 
consequence of the want of ability on the part of the 
teacher, isas natural as the charm of our being 
thought to possess superior ability and skill. What 
is the consequence? The pupil is requested to play 
or sing what he has hitherto learned; his faults and 
short comings are carefully watched, his capacity is 
tested, and generally an opinion is formed that ‘all 
is wrong, and every thing must be changed,” To 
this, if it leads to something better and more 
agreeable than what has occurred in the past, the 
pupil will seldom make any objection; but if he 
finds that he must begin anew, or nearly so—that 
he must descend from [that mountain-top which in 
imagination he had so nearly scaled, and retrace his 
steps amidst many new difficulties, he at once 
becomes discouraged. Nothing can be more absurd 
than for a teacher to adopt such a course, it would 
only tend to destroy all desire to learn; and it 
might create a positive intent that the new lessons 
under a new teacher should not be attended with 
success, On the other hand, if the new teacher is 
possessed with good taste and judgment, and mani- 
fests an earnest desire that the pupil should benefit 
by his instructions, can he not see that such a course 
would be destructive of the very object in view in 
making the change of masters? If the pupils 
are of an age that can be reasoned with, 
would it not then be better to say—* All that you have 
learnt is well. Your house is erected, the architect 
and builders have done their work, and it now only 
remains for the painter, and decorator to finish and 
ornament the house to render it habitable.” It ig 
the work of the latter that we propose to do; let us 
commence, then, where the former teacher left off, 
By adopting such a method, the pupil does not feel 
put back, but rather elevated to a higher position ; 
it adds new pleasure to his course of instruction, 
and gives an opportunity for the imparting of just 
the information which the pupil requires, In order 
to preserve the higher position which the pupil has 
gained by this change, it will be necessary to 
provide higher and superior materials; but the new 
teacher must be very careful not to make disparaging 
remarks about the method of the former teacher ; for 
he will assuredly not gain in the estimation of hig 
pupil by so doing, but just the contrary effect would 
inevitably be the result. In this respect, young 
people feel quite naturally and right; they are 
influenced by a peculiar sense of moral obligation, 
Even if the former teacher should haye taught 
something positively wrong, it is most advisable not 
to speak of it; but rather to present to the pupil 
lessons which shall have the effect of correcting the 
evil; and demonstrate by his superior method that 
the higher principle now aimed at is being carried 
out with effect. Thus the pupil will appreciate the 
motive even if he should not fully understand its 
object. The ambition which it excites will stimu- 
late his interest to learn; and as his respect for his 
teacher increases, it will become a powerful lever to 
benefit by his instructions. There is no ground 
more fertile in producing loye for his art, and a 
desire to learn, than that confidence in the teacher 
which goes hand in hand with esteem. It is in this 
way that the subjective portion of our task is often 
best accomplished, The teacher must be oneand all 
with his pupil; if he will excite in him the highest 
desire to learn, he must adapt himself to the 
character, temper and individuality of his pupil, 
apparently submitting, yet never neglecting the 
great rule of tuition which says ‘' resist.” 

If we want to keep up the desire in the pupil to 
learn, we must in each lesson, consider his mind 
and disposition. A thing most important in what- 
ever age or phase of education the pupil may be, 
Nor must we lose sight of the intellectual any more 
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than the bodily powers. In case the teacher should 
have under instruction any young children, I would 
advise that the lessons should not be given at those 
hours usually devoted by them to recreation, nor late 
in the day, when they are already wearied with the 
work of other studies. Another useful plan to 
preserve the affection of children, and their love for 
instruction, is timely and well bestowed praise. 

What can be a greater stimulant. to the exertion of 
anybody than to have their labours appreciated? 
The always dissatisfied teacher becomes an annoyance 
rather than a pleasure; and all interest in the pupil 
must die under his hands, It is much better for us 
to so manage that the pupil shall be dissatisfied 
with himself; it will much more stimulate him 
to exertion, than the constant urging him to labour 
without affording him the gratification of ocea- 
sionally receiving from us some pleasing proof of 
our commendation. Yet we must be economical of 
our praise. The good house manager does everything 
at the right time and in the right manner. Let ug 

give him an opportunity now and then to show 
before other persons what he hag learned, and is 
able to do, and watch the effect of the unreserved 
praise bestowed, and we shall see that it makes him 
happy, and opens to him a view for a better future, 
which it is his earnest wish to arrive at. Faults 
must be dealt with too, in a similar manner; they 
must neyer be passed over for fear of discouraging: 
The quantum of praise to be bestowed will much 
depend on the character and temper of the pupil. 
Medical men prepare their mixtures according to 
the constitution of their patients. It is said that 
much of the healing power lies in the confidence 
which the patient has in his physician. Hyperboli- 

cal as this may appear it is certainly true. And 
this confidence has its foundation in the hearty 
sympathy which the physician manifests for the 

recovery and welfare of his patients. So it is with 
the teacher, who evinces the pleasure he feels when 

the pupil receives his instruction; and such 9 
manifestation awakens not only the gratification 
of the pupil, but excites in him a desire to follow 
his instructions with the greater zest. In cases of a 
want of suflicient progress, we should never censure 
that which does not at the same time convince the 
pupil of our love for his improvement, and 
our esteem for his efforts; our own pleasure 
must also seem to be derived from the same source, 
Whatever gratification the teacher may feel at the 
progress which the pupil has made under his in, 
structions, let him never allow himself to speak of it 
in the presence of his pupil, but simply let him as- 
sume that what he has learnt has been by the exercise 
of his own ability, and his desire to profit by 
the lessons imparted. By the former proceeding we 
make the pupil dislike us, and that is likely to mar 
his interest in our instructions; by the latter course 
the pupil is assured of our interest in him, and that 
rouses his ambition to further exertions. For the 
sake of this pleasure we must not be too strict 
with the time we devote to him, The few minutes, 
the quarter of an hour that we stay longer with 
the pupil than we are bound by our contract to 
do, is often more profitable than the whole lesson 
which preceded it, Andit proves to the scholar that 
we care more for his progress than for our own 
profit. We should always do, and appear to do, 
more than we are obliged to do. The eyes of 
children are often quicker than those of adults, and 
they seldom do anything with pleasure unless their 
eyes are pleasantly occupied. And here I would 
advise that the teacher should be always respectable 
and cleanly in his appearance; but as far from 
foppishness as from untidiness, The former excites 
mockery, the latter disgust, and both fail to produce 
respect. One may be the ablest music-teacher, and 
yet no pupil may take to one’s lessons purely 
no account of these shortcomings, or eccentricities. 
To these may be added all unpleasant manners, such 
as the use of tobacco, eating and drinking during 
lessons, &c., so that the pupils may enjoy our 
society rather than desire to avoid it. Having 
expressed, in general, my opinions in respect to 
the first and most essential qualities of the music 
teacher—viz: how he can cause and preserve in his 





the subject as to its specialities, and to endeavour 
to show through my own experience in the matter 
what would be the safest as well ag the aurest way to 
awaken and keep alive the musical attention of 
the pupil, as well as to stimulate him to attain 
a higher and more intellectyal pleagure for art; and 
how for this purpose the instruction must always be 
given with reference to itg conneetion with {he 
teaching of other things, especially with the 
acquiring of knowledge of languages; how the pypil 
can be taught to love his instrument, and, lastly, 
that a great variety must negesgarily prevail amqng 
the subjects requisite for the instruction of a 
real artiste. 
(To be continued.) 


—_—_—— 
REVIEWS. 





(Cramer & Co.) 
Triumphal March, for the Pianoforte, Qomposed 
by T. M. Muprs. 

A brilliant and melodious march, effective without 
being difficult, and containing some pleasing nuances 
out of the worn track. The author states that the 
profits of the gale are to be given to the National 
Society for the Aid of the Sick and Wounded in 
War. 

[R. Cooxs & Oa.) 
“ The Louise Quadrilles," For the Pianoforte, By 

C. H. R. Managiorr, 

A good set of quadrilles, founded on popular airs, 
chosen with peouliar fitnesa for the ay 
royal marriage. A capital portrait of the Princess 
forms the jllustyated title, 


[EET 


She sang to her harp." Gong, Written and 
composed by Aurayp B. ALLEN. 

This is a very odd affair: the words afford no end 
of specimens of the non sequitur, and the music 
sacrifices everything for the sake of the harp effects. 
We can hardly prognosticate the result of singing 
this song in a drawing room; possibly ouy readers 
may judge from what took place ‘in the old 
Abbey by "— 

“The Bell toll'd out the midnight hour; 
The moon roge o'er the Abbey tow'r; 
It shone upon her flaxen ' 
And Owls at her did wildly stare: 
Still sang she on in accents sweet,” 

&o, &o, &e. 
Twelve hours later— 

*¢ The Bell was on the mid-day toll, 

The Priests were praying for her soul ; 


They laid her harp upon her breast, 
And gently laid te Ree to rest.” 





(Novexuo & Co.) 
The Organist's Quarterly Journal, Part @, 

The present part which completes the first 
volume, is not inferior to its predecessors, The 
least ambitious piece, an Andgnte by Mr. G. A, Mac- 
farren, is possibly the most worthy of note, 








(Booszry & Co.) 

“The French Mother." A Song of the War. 
Written by Eomunp Qannineron, Esq. Composed 
by Fu. Bomar, 

A spirited and chargoteristio setting of Mr. 
Carrington's well-known verses. My. Sommer hes 
depended on his melody and has not overlaid it by 
accompaniment, which is appropriate and just 
sufficient foy its purpose. The key is B minor, 
common time, the voice ranging from B te B, 
eleven notes. 

t——---___. .-__] 
(Werrrzrt & Co.) 

“The Lost Star.” Song. Words by Loves 
Wray. Music by W. J. Acars, 

The verses of this song are good, and the melody 
serves well for their interpretation. It is easy and 
flowing, and there is an absence of labour end a 
general freedom which must please. It is set in EB 





pupils the desire to learn, I feel inclined to treat 


flat, common time, compass ten notes, E to G. 
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SONGS OF THE RHINELAND. 


~ 


SB tupsa Ts SONGSB 
Bvserss SONGS 
OLDIERS’ SONGS 
OLKSLIEDER 
ELECTED with special Symphonies and Accom- 


paniments by ALbuaTo Ranpacous. 


Ngo mya he by L. H. F. pu Terreavx. 
German words attached. 








Now Published. 
No.1. TRUE UNTO DEATH. (Der treue Tod.) Volkslied. 
2. THE LIVELONG DAY. (Den lieben langen Tag. 
3. THE MILL-WHEEL. (In einem kuhlen Grunde.) 
4. GOOD NIGHT, (Gute Nacht.) 
6. FRIENDSHIP. (Preis der Freundschaft.) 
6. RHINE SONG. (Sie sollen thn nicht haben.) 
7. THE LOCKSMITH’S PRENTICE. (Der Schlossergesell.) 
8. THE LESSON OF YOUTH. (Jahre kommen Jahre 


chen.) 
9. THE FORGET-ME-NOT. (Das Vergissmeinnicht. 
10. MY PIPE. (An die Pfeife.) 
11. HOME BELOVED, (Lied eines Landmanns in der 


Ferne.) 
12%. THE SPINNING WHEEL. (Marianchens Spinnerlied. , 
13. MAY MORNING. (Mailied am Morgen.) 
14, HOPE. (Die Hoffnung.) 
15. MERRY AND WSK, (Es kann ja nicht immer s 


bleiben.) 

16. THE SOLDIER'S LEAVETAKING. (Abschied der 

ausrichenden Soldaten. ) 

17. IAGO’S TOAST. (Soldatenspruch aus Othello.) 

18, THE HAPLESS SERENADE. (Der Standchensanger 
und der en) A colloquy between "the 
Minstrel and the Policema 

19. THE VIOLET AND THE MAIDEN. (Das Veilchen 

und das Ma 


«chen. ) 
. KING SOLOMON. (Nach Salomo.) 
Hy GLADNESS GIFT OF SoDe. a! de Freude.) 
22. “ MARION. (Mariandel.) Traditional, A humorous 
Volkslied. 
93. TILL WE MERT. ( Wiederachn). 
$4. THE BLOOM IS OFF THE BRANCHES. (Herbst- 


lied.) 
25. UNA THE TRUE. (Una.) 
26. THE FAITHFUL HEART. (Lied der Treue.) 
27. THE LAST FAREWELL. (Noch einmal muss.) Volks- 


lied. 
28. A LIFE FOR OLD OLYMPIANS. (Das Rheinwein 
Paradies. ) 
29. HILDA’S WOOING. (Hulda’s Werbung.) 
30. ROUND THE BOTTLE. (Sitzen wir im heitern Bunde.) 
31. THIRSTY YEAR. (Was ist das fir ein durstig Jahr.) 
82. I SAT AND SPUN. (Dée Spinnerin.) 
33. SWISS BOY'S PARTING, Puss ¢ denn.) Volkslied. 
34. THE HAMMER. (Der Hammerschlag.) Masonic Song. 
36. THE = OF THULE. (Der Kinig von Thule.) Poem 


86. THe 1 STARLIGHT, (Lied der Nacht.) 

37. CUPID. (Mich flichen alle Freude). 

38. THE HOUR OF PARTING. (Noch einmal, Robert.) 
39. THE PEACEFUL KING. (Die Nibelungenhort.) 
40. THE FIELD FLASK, (Die Feldfasche.) 

41. VOGUE LA GALERE. ('s ist mir Alles Eins.) 

42. GOOD BYE. (Die drei Reiter.) 

43. LADY MOON, (An den Mond.) 

44. SLEEP, BABY, SLEEP, (Wiegentied.) 





PRICE 38s. EACH NUMBER. 
The Series to be Continued. 





CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Regent Street, W. 





NOW READY, 


CRAMER'S DANCE MUSIC, 


PRICE SIXPENCE EACH NUMBER. 





Free by Post for SEVEN Stamps. 
No. 1. 
The Florence Walts ee ee .. CHantss Goprasry. 
oe bir Quadrille v7 - * ” ” 
ind- up Galop oe a a ” ” 
No. 2. 
ze Cymbeline Masurka .. Gunatp Stay.ar. 


The Lancers Sree. Arranged by CaLioorr, 
ro hay = w oe Waltzes Gumap STaNuy, 
DLEB. 


Pelee Wollee- Hama Galop a ‘ Hayat ps Vituimas. 


No, 3. 
The Chopin Waltzes oe o +» Hayat pu Vitiisas, 
—— Schubert Quadrilles oe oT ” ” 
Joutotin Feksinetts 


N 
The William Tell Quadrille ee +» Loter Aaprt, 
The Po lar Polka or - ” ” 
F Arditi Waltz on oe oe ee 90 
Varfaletia, Polka-Masurka ee ” ” 


The above Four Parts, bound in One Volume, illus- 
trated cover, gilt edges, dc., Price 2s. 


Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W, 





) agg nk ACADEMY of MUSIC.—It is proposed 
tuate the memory of the late Mr. CHARLES 
LUCAS, paw Pthe valuable services he rendered to the above 
Institution in his various offices of Principal, Conductor, Pro 
fessor of Composition and Violoncello, by instituting a Prize of 
a GOLD MEDAL, to be given annually to the best Student in 
Composition. 
The following Subscriptions have been received, in addition to 
those already announced :— 


& ss. d. £ 8. d. 
Armytage, Miss F... 010 6] Kinkel, Miss........ 010 6 
Bunnett, Dr. (Nor- Lewin, Miss Mary... 010 0 
wich) .... +» 1 1 O| Monk, W. H., Esq... 1 1 0 
Baumer, H., Esq... 1 1 0O| Mann, T. E., Esq... 010 6 
Barnby, Joseph, iq. 1 1 O| Newman, Miss.. ... 0 5 0 
Blagrove, H., Esq... 010 6| Nunn, J. H., Esq 
Cronin, Miss.. a sy Penzance) . 110 
Coote, Charles, Esq:. 1 1 O| Pollard, J. H., Esq 
Coote, C., Jun., Esq. 010 6 sgate) - - 
Dawson, W. H, (New- a. Esq. (Doug- 
castle-on-Tyne).... 1 1 0 ee 10 6 
¥orster, 8. A., ae: oe ie ae J., Hoa. 
Gruneisen, C.L., 110 (Southampton) . 050 
Gibbons, Miss - ae. : YY oe 220 
chester) . 010 6] Vera, Sign 010 0 
Hopkins, E. i. ¥Esq.. 336 Weekes, 8. Bad (Py- 
Heming, Joseph, Esq. 010 6] mouth) .. 39 
Hoskins, Miss(Poole) 0 5 0| White, Miss . + 010 6 





Subscribers’ Names om by Mr. LAMBORN COCK, 63, 
New Bond-street, W.; and Mr. H. R. EYERS, at the Institu- 
tion, 4, Tenterden-street, Hanover-square, W 








Che Orchestra, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





YOR COPIES FRER BY POST. 
Per Year... ee ee o» 15s. 6d, 
» 3 Year... oe eo ee « 88. 
»» Quarter .. ee ee ee o & 
Payable in advance. 


Advertisements: Four lines or less, Half-a-crown; Sixpence a 
line (of eight words) afterwards, 
*,* Cazqugs anv Post-Orricr ORDERS TO BE DRAWN IN PAVOUR 
ov J, SWIFT, 55, Kive-etarat, Recsnt-stazsr, W, 
Orrices : 55, Kina Srreer, Recent Street, W. 


AND 
59, Freer Srreer, 
FROM BITHER OF WHICH THE TRADE IS SUPPLIED, 








NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





M. B.—Thanks : it shall appear next week, 


Che Orchestra. 
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It is requested that in future all communica- 
tions for the Editor be addressed to 55, King- 
street, Regent-street, W. 
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The title of Mr. Robertson's forthcoming comedy 
is “ War 

Mr. J. D. Stoyle has been testimonialised on 
vellum. The Peterborough Benevolent Society were 
the complimenters on this occasion. 

Mr. Barry Sullivan as usual, is playing to crammed 
houses in Liverpool. On several occasions during 
the week, money has had to be refused at the doors. 

A new contribution to philology is a translation 
into French, by Emile Le Grand, of the songs and 
popular tales in that rare dialect—the Greek of 
Calabria. 

At asalo by Messrs. Puttick and Simpson of Mr. 
Robert Ollivier’s copywrights and stock in Bond 
Street, Mr. W. T. Wrighton’s song of ‘‘ Sweet Home” 
was sold for the large price of £443 10s. 





Malle. Nilsson has been féted in Philadelphia, 
and earned golden opinions. The three concerts 
she gave there are said to have yielded gross 





receipts to the amount of 19,000 dollars, 





—$____—___~ 


The most useful class of women in Paris, as well 
as the most devoted, after the sisters of charity, are 
the actresses. One of the latter, Madeleine Brohan, 
acquired such an influence over a veteran officer of 
the line, a rough old war dog, who fell to her care in 
the ambulance of the Theatre Francais, that he 
would allow nobody else to lay on his bandages. 
soon as he was able to rejoin his regiment he called 
for Madeleine, thanked her for her kindness, and 
left her a coloured meerchaum as a keepsake. 





The wonderful acoustic properties of the Albert 
Hall are daily becoming more and more marked, 
Any person visiting the building will be certain to 
hear one or more of the workmen singing, and the 
bell-like clearness with which the sound falls on the 
ear of the listener, in whatever part he may be, is 
very noticeable. This is especially so if he happens 
to be in the galleries in which the Exhibition of 
Educational Works and Appliances (Class 10) will 
be held. This is an important fact, as musical 
entertainments in connection with the Exhibitions 
will be given. 





Long live the Lord Chamberlain—champion of 
oppressed cancan dancers! What though tyran- 
nous Middlesex magistrates persecute these? they 
have a friend in the Censor of Plays. Thus Malle. 
Colonna and her troupe, banished from the Alham- 
bra have found a refuge in the Globe Theatre, where 
we never, never by no means will tolerate the “ folly 
wafted from a foreign shore.” The Chamberlain 
casts the pallium of his license round these shivering 
ballet girls in distress, and the baffled Middlesex 
magistrates, though backed by vociferous public 
opinion, retire in discomfiture. What a subject for 
a sensation tableau ! 

Drury Lane pantomime this year is being con- 
tributed by Mr. Nelson Lee, and is on the subject of 
the ‘ Sleeping Beauty.” That of Covent Garden is 
so arduous as to require collaboration: Messrs. 
Gilbert 4 Beckett and Charles Ross supply it. The 
Adelphi and Princess’s rely for extravaganza on Mr. 
Farnie. At tha Gaioty Mr. Alfrad Thompson's 
opera bouffe with Hervé’s music will be the 
attraction; and for the same theatre Mr. W. §, 
Gilbert is dramatising “Great Expectations” with 
the Joe Gargery of Mr. Toole. Miss Elise Holt 
goes to the Adelphi. The extravaganza for St. 
James’s, as we have stated, comes from the pen of 
Mr. Charles Millward. 

The New York Weekly Review says that the 
artists’ stampede from Paris and other places in 
Europe is likely to bring the Americans more 
artistic talent than they may want just now. It is 
true, for the present, these artists chiefly congregate 
in London, but the ultimate destiny of most of 
them cannot be but America. Of pianists, Mary 
Krebs has already arrived in New York, and Hans 
yon Bulow is soon to follow. Mdme. Czillay, the 
celebrated lyric tragedienne, has also arrived, and 
‘““we know,” adds the Review, ‘from private 
sources, that many an eye of the foremost artists in 
Europe are turned to us, as likely to bring relief 
from the trouble the present war has caused in 
their ranks.” 





The future course of the management of the 
Alhambra is already decided. This week the ballet- 
girls will be discharged, as the result of the loss of 
the dancing license. The next step will be to open 
the house to Promenade Concerts, a space being 
cleared in the pit, and an orchestra built up, on the 
usual plan. The upper portion of the house will be 
left in its present arrangement; smoking and 
refreshments as before. At Christmas a spectacular 
dumb play will be produced—dumb, that is to say, 
as to dialogue, but interspersed with songs, for 
which good artists are to be engaged. It will have 
no dancing, but a posturing ballet will illustrate 
various tableaux; andthe scenery, by Messrs. Grieve 
and Telbin, will be gorgeous. In short the manage- 
ment will do the utmost that is possible without 
infraction of the prohibition as to dialogue and 
dancing. 
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An old Pantomimist has expired in the person of 
Mr. William Mitchinson. He made his first appear- 
ance at Covent Garden Theatre as Tibbytight the 
Cat, in the Pantomime of ‘Puss in Boots,” 
December 26th, 1832, when he was introduced as a 
pupil of Mr. Tom Matthews, who played Clown the 
same season. He was afterwards engaged at the 
Adelphi and the Haymarket, where he represented 
with great success the line of characters in which 
George Wieland excelled. For some time past he 
had figured conspicuously at the Drury Lane Panto- 
mimes, and on a recent occasion played with 
singular ability the character of Grimalkin in “‘ Puss 
in Boots” as a substitute for the late Mr. Joseph 
Irving. Mr. Mitchinson died in his fiftieth year, of 
pulmonary disease. 





Victor Hugo’s last utterance has elicited no 
enthusiasm whatever, but a good deal of contempt. 
The author of “* Hernani’’ appears to labour under 
the extraordinary conviction that he can frighten 
the Germans into the commission of absurdities 
without end by violent imprecations, mysterious 
threats, and puling sentimentality, all couched in 
spasmodic sentences or pigmy paragraphs. They 
only laugh at him, call him a ‘‘ poet gone mad,” and 
a “manufacturer of ridiculous phrases.” One 
cannot but regret that a man of genius should put 
his name to such balderdash as that with which M. 
le Vicomte has unsuccessfully essayed to electrify 
his countrymen and appal Germany. His admirers 
may derive a mitigated consolation for his vagaries 
in the persuasion that “ great wit to madness often 
is allied.” 





Mdme. Barueci—the [wife of an Italian tenor of 
considerable reputation, but herself of shady repute 
has just died in Paris. In what some people would 
call the good old days of the Empire, she was a 
somewhat important public personage. Many 
readers must know how much excitement and 
gaudy show the Parisians used to bring to the first 
night’s performance of a new play; how everybody 
was agog with expectation; how some mysteriously 
whispered that the piece was sure to bo a succoss, 
others that it would certainly be a failure; how 
everybody seemed to be in the best of clothes and 
of spirits. On such nights Mdme. Barucci came 
forth in great force. The splendour of her dress, 
the brilliancy of her diamonds, attracted all eyes, 
and were the admiration of all men, the envy of 
many women. Her house was most luxuriously 
furnished, and most fashionably attended—in fact, 
she was the very princess of courtesans. Three 
persons attended her funeral. 





Latest news from Paris records the death of an 
eminent actor, M. Félix. For years Félix was the 
leading attraction at the Vaudeville Theatre—in- 
deed, to mention the actor was to suggest the 
theatre, and vice versd. Singularly, enough, however, 
he took no part in ‘‘ La Dame aux Camélias,” which 
was, perhaps, the most successful piece ever pro- 
duced at the Vaudeville. How many will remember, 
long perhaps after we have forgotten some of the 
important events daily taking place around us, his 
Desgenais in ‘Les Filles de Marbre,” his Edgard 
in “Les Faux Bonshommes,” and his Carnioli in 
“Dalila”? He had been for a considerable time 
ailing from disease of the heart—a disease which, 
dangerous at any time, could not fail to be fatal in 
days so exciting as those through which we are now 
passing. He has left a considerable fortune, about 
£10,000. All this, as well as his books and pictures, 
he distributed among his friends—relations he had 
none. His wife, from whom he had been long 


fear, fallinto his pit now-a-days. The thoughtless 
monkeys and the patient camels are the only mem- 
bers of the collection who seem to take this siege in 
the proper spirit. A curiosity in its way is the 
famous eagle from whose wing the quill was plucked 
that signed the peace of Villafranca. He is as 
melancholy as if he were conscious that the dynasty 
which had adopted him for heraldic type had taken 
its flight from the Tuileries. He is no longer the 
proud bird that soars and stares sunward, but a 
wretched depressed prisoner, with dull eyes and 
ragged plumage, an eagle ramolli, such a one as 
might have furnished a quill to sign the capitulation 
of Sedan. 





A clever actor, Mr. T. G. Rosiere, has been 
unfortunately killed by a railway'accident in America, 
leaving a wife and aged mother destitute. This is 
very sad for the survivors; and inasmuch as Mr. 
Rosiere had promising ability, it is also a bad thing 
for the stage. But what a loss his premature death 
was to Mr. Rosiere himself can only be appreciated 
after reading what the dramatic critic of the London 
Latherer was prepared to do for the deceased gentle- 
man :— 

‘‘I saw Mr. Rosiere play at Sadler’s Wells, and 

had he remained in England, I should have done my 
best to point out how clever I considered him to be. 
But he went away to America, and the unhappy 
accident which deprived him of his life is now 
sufficiently well known.” 
The magnitude of the fortune in store for poor Mr. 
Rosiere if he had not gone to America, takes one’s 
breath away. Meanwhile other actors survive. 
Can none ingratiate himself with this magnificent 
patron of arts and sciences who does autological 
flippancies for the London Latherer ; and so secure 
the gold and fame which wait npon his happy 
protégés ? 





What is in worse taste than a baby-show and 
a barmaid-show? Possibly a show of married 
women. The idea of sticking up one’s wife in 
competition might well appal the heart of a 
Ruskinite. Between that and selling her at Smith- 
field is only a narrow degree. Yet Mr. Anderson 
the conjuror has the credit of having introduced this 
vulgarest of all prize shows. In Liverpool he 
advertised the gift of a new dress to the handsomest 
married woman: the audience to compete. It is 
true that the audience were policemen and police- 
men’s friends; yet policemen may be supposed 
to have their sense of delicacy as well as other folks. 
Either some such sense, or else the scarcity of beauty 
among wives of the force, limited the number 
of candidates to thirteen. We are told they blushed 
very much, and we hope their shame and sense of 
humiliation was shared by their husbands. Of the 
thirteen, Policewoman 591 (the wives being 
designated by their husband’s number) was adjudged 
the prettiest woman. We hope the gallant but 
sheepish officer will rest upon his marital laurels 
and not subject his wife to any more such displays. 
Let him remember that a policeman should be 
superior to the coarseness of Belgrayian morals, 
which make a woman’s beauty a marketable 
commodity. 





A clever contribution to the Boucicault discussion 
comes from a correspondent who ironically agrees 
with Mr. Boucicault that the admissions are 
altogether too dear. He asks, 

‘* What right have playhouse prices to be so high 
when good low comedians can be found for a salary 
of £1,500—or say, at the outside, £3,000—a year, 
and ladies will oblige the public with a song for the 
trifling consideration of £80 anight? Rents, asa 





separated, died some years ago. M. Félix was fifty 
years of age. 





The animals in the famous Jardin des Plantes are 
reported as in a bad way through the siege of Paris. 
The elephants are getting weak on their pins, like 
80 many broken-down cricketers; the lions are put 
on short commons; the hippopotamus looks morose, 
and the black bear keeps climbing up his tree and 
dropping down again, as if he had discovered per- 
petual motion. He begs as supplicatingly as any 
lady's lap dog, but yery few crumbs of comfort, we 


rule, are absurdly low, and gas is supplied to the 
theatres almost gratis. The bands are made up 
of amateurs, who fiddle and blow for amusement ; 
and the pride of Mr. May’s life is to supply thea- 
trical dresses for nothing. The scenery is usually 
presented by the Royal Academy, and tax-collectors 
avoid theatres as they would mad dogs. Authors 
are common enough, and cheap enough, now-a-days. 
A very es adaptation of the play of somebody 
else can be had for £100 down, £5 5s. a night if the 
piece be guaranteed to be in the bills for a hundred 
weeks ; and when it is considered that the writing, 
or adaptation, or translation, and whatsoever else it 


neration is poor enough, goodness knows, There 
being no fewer than ten million plays already 
written, it requires no effort of genius for a man to 
be original, and strike out a new path for himself. 
I hope, sir, Mr. Boucicault will perceive that I agree 
with him that playhouse prices are vastly too high, 
and that a sensational header, a swing at the end of 
a long rope, a fat, bland Irish priest, a jig, and a 
fight, ought to be seon without extracting from the 
pocket of the beholder a larger sum than fifteen- 
pence for the best seat or private box in any 
theatre.” 


The last is ‘‘ a hit, a palpable hit.” 





We read of a remarkable War Map publishes by 
Mark Twain, the author of ‘* The Jumping Frog,” 
and other humorous stories of Yankee humour. As it 
is absolutely necessary that the war should be made 
fun of in some shape or form, it is perhaps better to 
burlesque charts than to burlesque battles. Mark 
Twain's map represents Paris surrounded by three 
forts only. It is situate on the junction of the 
Rhine and Seine, and the Erie Canal bounds it in 
part. Its author has to explain some slight short- 
comings in the execution. ‘By an unimportant 
oversight,”” he says, ‘‘I have engraved the map so 
that it reads wrong end first, except to left-handed 
people. I forgot that, in order to make it right in 
print, it should be drawn and engraved upside down, 
However, let the student who desires to contemplate 
the map stand on his head, or hold it before the 
looking-glass. That will bring it right.’ Mark 
also promises a German translation of it, and a 
French translation. The following official com- 
mendations are added as testimonials :—~ 


It is the only map of the kind I ever saw.—U, 8. 
Grant. 

It places the situation in an entirely new light.— 
BisMaRck. 

I cannot look upon it without shedding tears.— 
Bricnam Youna. 

It is very nice, large print.—Napo.Eon. 

My wife was for years afflicted with freckles, and 
though everything was done for her relief that 
could be done, all was in vain. But, sir, since her 
first glance at your map, they have entirely left her. 
She has nothing but convulsions now.—J. Suirn. 

If I had had this map I could have got out of Metz 
without any trouble.—Bazainz. 

I have seen a great many maps in my time, but 
none that this one reminds me of.—Trocav. 

It is but fair to say that in some respects it is a 
truly remarkable map.—W. T. SHEerman. 

I said to my son Frederick William, “If you 
could only make a map like that, I would be per- 
fectly willing to see you die—even anxious,” — 
Wii, II, 





Mr. E. L. Blanchard is one of the many right- 
thinking people who hold that ‘‘ when a theatre is 
really in possession of an attraction, the price of 
admission is about the last thing considered by the 
bulk of the playgoing public.” The words are Mr, 
Blanchard’s, but the sentiment is universal, pace 
Mr. Boucicault. Apropos of the present prices of 
admission, Mr. Blanchard gives in the Birmingham 
Daily Gazette an historical résumé of the charges 
for going to the play, beginning with Shakespeare's 
time. In the days of the early theatres, he points 
out, the cost of admission was very moderate. The 
price of the best ‘ rooms" or boxes at the Globe or 
Bankside was only a shilling; of the lower places 
twopence, and in some places onlya penny. The 
twopenny gallery was frequently referred to by the 
old Elizabethan dramatists. For many years the 
general price of the boxes of the older theatres waa 
one shilling. In 1640 places are mentioned at two 
shillings, and in 1645 we hear for the first time of 
halfcrown boxes. The pit and galleries were then 
sixpence. On the first performance of a new play 
the prices were raised, as also on the authors’ 
nights, or on the representation of expensive plays. 
The performance then commenced at one o’clock in 
the afternoon, and terminated at three. In 1667 
the play commenced at three, and in 1696 at four. 
Only one piece was acted in a day. When the even- 
ing became recognised as the proper time for 
theatrical amusement, prices crept steadily up. In 
the eighteenth century the boxes at Drury Lane 
were four shillings and the pit half-a-crown, and a 
similar scale was adopted at Covent Garden. In 








may he called, occupies two entire days, the remu- 


1809 the further rise of prices led to the famous 
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“0. P." row; but for many years both Covent 
Garden and Drury Lane maintained the scale at 
seven shillings boxes, and three and sixpence pit. 
It was when Osbaldiston opened Covent Garden, in 
the last week of October, 1835, that a bold experi- 
ment was tried, and prices were reduced nearly one- 
half. This compelled Bunn, at the rival house, to 
adopt a similar course, with reluctance and ultimate 
repentance. In the beginning of 1845, a general 
reduction of prices took place at the minor theatres, 
the example being set by Osbaldiston at the Victoria, 
where a fourpenny gallery was first introduced. 





ORGAN MUSIC IN ENGLAND. 

Within these fow weeks past amongst the wants 
disclosed in the advertising columns of the 
morning papers was one which, from its peculiarity 
of language and tone, calls for some notice. The 
want was an organist, and for an important church 
in a western suburb of the metropolis. The 
salary was to be just threescore pounds a year, 
and application for the appointment was to be 
made; well, let us say “ Letter to be addressed to 
X.Y.Z., and to be left with P.M.N., as no questions 
are to be asked, and no one to be seen.’”’ Let it 
bo presumed that X.Y.Z. did really know nothing, 
or was to know nothing of P.M.N., and that 
no information could be given as to the situa- 
tion of the church, the tendencies of its in- 
cumbent, or the character of services. The 
presumption was correct, or nearly so; for, 
we understand, the few applicants who gained 
any information whatever learnt that the duty 
was not severe, the children pliable and obe- 
dient, and the clergyman willing to trust the 
music of his church to any professional and re- 
spectable superintendent who would consent to 
take a three-months’ notice, of discharge—a 
condition not required of a sexton, verger, or pew- 
opener. Wherever there is such care for secrecy 
in the fulfilment of a public duty and in the 
appointment of a parochial officer in the church 
whose character and abilities are of real import- 
ance to the parish, we may surmise there may be 
a fair suspicion of much shame, if not some guilt. 
But howsoever this may be, certain advantages 
arising from this style of advertisement are plainly 
patent, From the given parties and particulars 
no known process of the Rule of Three would 
reveal the amount of time and labour to be spent 
in earning the magnificent sum of sixty pounds 
per annum, and no candidate could complain of 
preferences, comparisons, or rejections, seeing no 
candidate wasin any situation to say whether he 
was a candidate or not. And the advertisement 
shows further that organists as a body, and 
organists’ music asa school, are antagonistic to 
the notions and feelinge of many of the clergy. 
Again, there is parson’s high-church music, low- 
ehurch music, and that which must be called no 
music at all; and by this style of advertidement 
a clergyman is enabled to creep out of difficulties 
and escape obloquy. We are not surprised at the 
tone of this advertisement, and at times we 
incline to commiserate the unhappy inoumbent, 
If acurate be wanted the variations in creed are 
eo manifold and vexatious that the advertisement 
for a curate is worded somewhat in the careful and 
sorutinising nature of interrogatories in a Chan- 
cery Bill, From the ordinary advertisement fora 
curate, we gather the applicant must have no 
decided views, must not preach too well, or read 
too well-must not be too sealous in his visits 
among the poor—must avoid invitations from 
the middle classes; and, like the ‘‘ coachman and 
gardener,” be free from “inoumbrances.” Nor 
must he speak of his Rector at the dinner-table, 
or seek for a rich wife from among the con- 
gregation. But the curate escapes the little odds 
and ends required of the organist; such as 
that of being turnkey to the Debtors’ Prison in 
the week-days, or his wife “taking the girls" of 
the parish school, or finding a “ good opening as 
milliner." The ruling passion with regard to 


these unfortunate organists appears to be, that of 
never leaving him an unoccupied moment, and 
sedulously separating him during the week 
from his instrument. How the unhappy man 
acquired the art of performing on the organ, and 
what the sacrifice cost him, no clergyman con- 
descends to inquire; but that opportunities for 
study are necessary to keep up knowledge and 
practice, is a consideration never entering a 
clergyman’s head. There are but few professors 
in England of whom it may be said, that they 
have been regularly trained and well educated as 
organists. As organ-playing leads to nothing, or 
next to nothing, it is a marvel that England 
possesses somany good organists as she does. The 
real organ performer must have been trained 
through the ponderous pages of Rinck, the Collec- 
tion of Harmony music by Clementi, and of some 
five hundred movements by John Sebastian Bach. 
To this course of study we may add much music, 
not properly organ music, but music which every 
first-rate performer on the instrument ought to 
have at his fingers’ ends, such as the Choruses of 
Handel, the Masses of Haydn, Mozart, and Beet- 
hoven, and the Symphonies, and Overtures of all the 
great modern classical composers. ‘To go through 
this course with success, and certain reputation 
five, if not seven, years must be fully occupied, 
and the mind of the pupil must not be distracted 
by attention to other matters. Collateral with all 
this practice there must be the study of harmony, 
the practice of counterpoint, and the reading of 
all the best specimens of the great choral writers. 
We have in England no such teaching and no 
such organists; and with reason, for we have 
no musical Colleges to impart the education, and 
if there were such organists they would not 
be wanted. They would be told at once they 
‘‘knew too much,” they ‘‘ played too well,” for it 
was ‘‘not wished that the organ should be made 
the means of obliterating the soothing influences, 
or righteous denunciations of the sermon,” 
It may be that the player, in all innocency and 
simplicity of heart, has, after years of hard work, 
entirely under his hand and feet the ideas and 
conceptions of taat great church composer 
Sebastian Bach: that he has raised himself in 
knowledge and feeling to the elevated sentiment 
and power of this great master; and that his 
labours are beginning to be appreciated by the con- 
gregation. The clergyman wonders what possible 
interest there can be in music like this: he sees 
the congregation remain to hear it: he feels there 
is no worldliness, or vanity, or insincerity about 
it: and he is told that its realization on the 
instrument is only to be acquired by artistic 
struggle, and acourageous devotion. ‘It may 
be so,’’ he rejoins, “but it destroys my 
sermon, and I’ll have no more of it.” The same 
result attends the Handel Chorus, the Mozart 
Symphony, and the Beethoven Overture. The 
congregation feel the eloquence of real creation, 
and that the power of the performer is reproducing 
the divine spirit upon the organ. Again, is the 
organist reproved for his rashness, he really must 
find out something which means nothing ; just so 
much as will start the people from their seats and 
cover the frou-frou of the silks and satins, and the 
movement of boots and shoes. 

As it is now with organ music, so we think it 
has ever been from the times when the organ first 
assumed the character of a concerto instrument, 
Up to the time of Charles I., the organs in our 
parish churches were no very great affairs, and we 
had no hymn-tunes of any broad or marked feelings 
from which our organists could take their canto 
fermos, and build up dialectic contrapuntal 
music specifically intended for church purposes, 
Here and there, in the early days, we meet 
with some strange crude stuff—left us by 
Phillips, Bull, Gibbons, and others, but there is 
no school of organ-music proper for service up 
to 1648. During the interregnum organists 
were nowhere, and their instruments broken up 
and melted. At the Restoration there was the 
building here and there of some good organs, but 





there was no school for the instrument instituted; 
and organ composition, during the reign of 
Charles II. and James II., made little or no 
progress, and left no mark in the history of 
English music. The Dutch king who succeeded 
the Stuarts, although he came from the country 
of big organs, sat with his hat on in church, 
drank his schnappes, and cared for nothing but 
his own people. There was no organ music of any 
worth in the country until the arrival of Handel, 
who established a school which the Church 
neglected, if not despised, and which Vauxhall 
and Ranelagh seized hold of, parodied, and 
perverted to their own purposes. Handel created 
a tribe of organ composers; but working without 
earnestness of intention and producing nothing 
marked by high artistic form or much 
mental development, the compositions are totally 
wanting in ecclesiastical character, made up of 
giddy, joking sort of stuff, comicalities, and 
imitations sufficiently amusing for Vauxhall and 
Ranelagh Gardens, but totally out of place in a 
cathedral or parish church. It might be expected 
that such great players as Roseingrave and 
Kelway, Worgan and Charles Wesley would have 
left mementos of their great deeds and noble 
energies; but they left comparatively nothing: 
indeed the mighty genius of Handel seemed to 
have overwhelmed their inventive powers, and 
they were content to follow in his wake. Samuel 
Wesley started the Bach music, and by the 
publication of many curious and interesting 
movements manifested a considerable advance in 
the construction of the organ voluntary. 
William Russell came in with the Haydnesque 
school, which had no strength and died with 
him. Thomas Adams made up a_ school 
of adagios, and a thoroughly scholastic form of the 
fugue from the method of Reicha and the forms 
of the then popular Mass. The fugue of Adams 
is a great progress in the art of organ composition 
in England, but it is art and only art; and the 
fugue with the Bach emotion very soon destroyed 
the fugue with no emotion at all. The first 
pedal fugue of John Sebastian Bach ever played 
in this country upon an organ, was played in St. 
Stephen’s Church, Coleman Street, now about forty 
years ago. Drs. Gauntlett and Wesley were 
candidates for the appointment of organist in that 
church, and played the St. Ann’s fugue, one after 
the other, before Thomas Attwood the umpire, 
and upon an organ with an octave and a half of 
peg-top pedals, each pedal about the size of a 
sliced orange, and the pedal board wanting the 
lower A flat. None but young enthusiasts would 
have dreamt of executing a test of this sort; but 
the thing was done, and well done, and to the 
delight of the amazed pupil of Mozart. In 
reply to the question, why he did not play Bach’s 
pedal fugues, Samuel Wesley rejoined, ‘* Because 
there are no organs in this country to play them 
upon.” The great organist especially alluded to 
the wonderful prelude and fugue in A minor. 
This national want was eventually supplied by 
Dr, Gauntlett, who spent some six or seven years 
in the reconstruction of the English organ, and 
thus provided organists with an instrument 
fitted for the legitimate performance of Bach's 
music. 

It must candidly be admitted that the feeling 
for the Bach organ-music in this country has 
much subsided, and in some places may be said to 
have disappeared altogether. The - French 
organist is now the favourite, and the Parisian 
Offertoire music is the pitce de résistance of our 
jaunty, sensational performers of the present 
hour. It is a vile and detestable style of compo- 
sition; vulgar in a music-hall, heathenish in 4 
church. Of arrangers for the organ we have 
hundreds; but of composers for the instrument 
but comparatively few. It is not difficult to write 
organ music, but it is most difficult to write organ- 
music with any deep or passionate feeling, Bach 
not only seems to have exhausted the methods, 
but to have used up the heart of all that 





music. Mendelssohn left us models of artistic 
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forms, but no really heartfelt emanation. 
The grand organ was too big for his little 
atelier, and he had no opportunity of passing days 
in a cathedral, walking up and down its nave, 
turning into its glorious east, and pouring out 
his thoughts to himself, and by himself, with the 
huge sympathetic leviathan before him in the 
loft above. To write real organ music one must 
live in a church, the bellows-blower and your 
instrument the only two breathing creatures in 
the world. 

We think we hear X. Y. Z. exclaim. “ Was I not 
right? These are the people to be avoided! I 
might have been obliged to have one!” 





MR. BENEDICT AND “8ST. PETER.” 





In answer to Mr. H. F. Chorley’s complaint of his 
treatment as librettist of ‘‘ St. Peter,” Mr. Benedict 
has put forward an explanation. It appeared last 
week in the journal with which Mr. Chorley’s critical 
life, and his recent defence, are identified: the 
Atheneum. Though it comes a little late, and after 
the dispute had in some degree passed to other 
issues, it is welcome as a statement from the man 
most qualified to reply to Mr. Chorley’s accusations, 
and to ‘‘show cause" why Mr. Chorley should not 
be admitted to have been badly used. So long as 
Mr. Benedict held his tongue his side could never be 
favourably defended by anybody else—least of all by 
that journalist who acted as Mr. Chorley’s displacer 
upon the work of ‘St. Peter.” He was much too 
interested an advocate. But Mr. Benedict has the 
right—indeed the duty—to speak; and his state- 
ment puts a different complexion onthe matter. Of 
course there is Mr. Chorley's counter-statement, 
which is pretty sure to be provoked, and which we 
have yet to await. It would be wrong to pronounce 
definitively upon the issue until that is published, 
together possibly with more evidence that Mr, Bene- 
dict may have to offer. All we can do is to take Mr, 
Benedict’s defence as it at present stands, until the 
further evidence is produced, 

The first bargaining about the libretto of ‘ St. 
Peter’’ goes back to nearly thirteen years ago, This 
is so far important to bear in mind, because it shows 
that Mr. Benedict at least was not in a hurry to 
throw over Mr, Chorley and call in his suecessor, 
In April, 1858, the two gentlemen talked over a sub- 
ject for a Festival work, and Mr. Benedict suggested 
two themes, one of which was St. Peter. Mr. 
Chorley approved of St. Peter; and Mr. Benedict 
expounded some views he had as to the form of 
libretto, The pecuniary terms were that the com- 
poser should pay the librettist one half of a certain 
sum on the completion of the first part: the other 
half on completion of the work. This was verbally 
agreed upon. Mr. Benedict at present puts the fol- 
lowing consent into Mr. Chorley’s mouth :—* The 
words,” said Mr. Chorley, ‘ will belong to you; you 
may do with them as you like; set them to music, 
lay them aside, or destroy them.”’ Within twelve 
days after that conversation the first part of the 
libretto was delivered, and the first instalment of 
the priee paid. In June, 1858, two months later, the 
whole book was finished, and the second instalment 
paid: in all fifty pounds, 

Mr. Benedict had intended to have the oratorio 
ready for the Birmingham Festival of 1860; but he 
found he did not wholly like the libretto. At least 
he says there were parts where alteration was indis- 
pensable for effective musical setting, and he applied 
to Mr. Chorley to make such alteration. Mr. Chorley 
refused; the oratorio was therefore not com- 
posed, and the manuscript was laid by for seven 
years. This is an important statement, for it has 
the effect of placing Mr. Chorley in the wrong, and 
making Mr, Benedict a sufferer. An ordinary text- 
maker would have altered to suit the musician— 
more especially as the work was “entirely a com: 
pilation from the Scriptures,” and therefore could 
not affect Mr, Chorley’s position qué literature. He 
might surely have deferred to musical exigencies, 
however much he might privately dissent on biblical 
grounds. Vor example, according to a later objection 
of Mr, Richard Peyton, Chairman of the Birming- 


ham Festival Orchestral Committee, there was no 
character in ‘ St. Peter” for a principal soprano, 
Now an oratorio without a soprano is ‘“ Hamlet" 
without the leading tragedian. Anyhow “St. Peter" 
was laid aside for seven years. In the winter of 
1865 the Committee of the Norwich Festival applied 
to Mr. Benedict for a composition for their next 
meeting. He again vainly applied to Mr. Chorley 
to make some modifications in the ‘‘ St. Peter” book, 
Mr. Chorley looked over the work, considered, and 
decided it was faultless, except as to length. He 
would permit curtailment, nothing more. Foiled as 
regards ‘* St. Peter,” and with a good humour mar- 
vellous under the circumstances, Mr. Benedict pro- 
posed that Mr. Chorley should write another work 
with him! He consented; and “ St, Cecilia” was 
the result. 

Four more years passed; and Mr. Benedict and 
Mr. Richard Peyton were’ now in correspondence 
for a work for the Birmingham Festival of 1869. 
The Birmingham folk wanted to see the book upon 
which Mr. Benedict proposed to write his music; 
and Mr. Benedict attempted to rouse Mr. Chorley’s 
interest in few Saint Peter. Mr. Chorley’s in- 
terest had grown languid: in fact it had died out 
altogether, as well as all recollection of having 
written a libretto and received £50, so far back as 
eleven years ago. Who can remember odd fifties 
in past decades? Mr. Chorley wrote in answer to 
Mr. Benedict :—*I had entirely forgotten that you 
had an oratorio book of mine till your note recalled 
the fact to me, and then it was long ere I could 
recollect the story. I should be glad to see it on 
my return. I may, however, have a rough copy 
somewhere, and will try to revive my interest in 
what is virtually for me a dead thing.” It is slily 
insinuated by Mr. Benedict that Mr. Chorley’s 
interest and memory had prematurely expired 
within three years; since their last talk about 
** Saint Peter" had occurred in the winter of 1865-6, 
However, the Birmingham Committee received and 
considered the book, and made the objection we 
have referred to—the lack of a part for soprano. 
Mr. Benedict now took a desperate step. His 
literary colleague was absent from London, and he 
had had no further communication from him re- 
specting “ Saint Peter.” ‘I therefore,” he says, 
‘*gonsulted a Concordance; but, being unable to 
satisfy myself with this very ordinary means of 
assistance in such cases, I applied to a literary 
gentleman, who entered at once into my views, and 
gave me several valuable suggestions, which I was 
authorised to submit to Mr. Chorley for approval,” 
This led to a correspondence with Mr. Chorley, not 
altogether amicable as may be supposed, Mr, 
Chorley asserted that the Birmingham people 
accepted from him the libretto, and handed it to 
Mr. Benedict to set. This Mr. Benedict denies. 
Mr. Chorley asserts that Mr. Benedict also accepted 
the libretto without qualification. This the composer 
also denies. Possibly some confusion of belief may 
arise from the forgetfulness of both parties. Fora 
curious oblivion seems to have clung to Saint Peter's 
skirts. To Mr. Chorley the affair had at one time 
become ‘virtually a dead thing; and now Mr, 
Benedict confesses that in January last he sent Mr, 
Chorley another twenty-five pounds, forgetting that 
he had already paid him! How singularly forgetful 
on Mr. Benedict's part! If he had forgotten to pay 
Mr. Chorley at all, his conduct would have had 
a few precedents in commercial history; but to 
forget that you have settled an account, and settle it 
over again ,..! Mr, Chorley, too, doubtless owed 
to defective memory the fact that he did not remind 
Mr. Benedict that he had been paid. But that 
species of forgetfulness is more in human nature, 
He took the money, with cold dignity; asserting 
that it should go anonymously to the Birmingham 
Hospital. And it didn’t; for it went as “H, F, 
Chorley— £25.” Which is also in human nature, 

So far the issue at present lies, It will be under- 
stood, that our statement of the case as above given, 
is founded on Mr. Benedict's letter. We know 
nothing beyond. But we are glad to have Mr, 
Benedict's defence expounded in his own language; 
he writes, besides, an amusing and suggestive 





lotter—not the least amusing being the close, when 





he humbly bows before the fiat which banishes him 
from Mr. Chorley's heart and escritoire. 

“ This,” says the stern poet, ‘closes all corre- 
spondence and all personal acquaintance betwixt 
yourself and its writer!” 

“A punishment,” answers the martyred Benedict, 
pale but resigned, ‘which I shall endeavour my 
best to survive," 
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ON TUNING KEYED INSTRUMENTS. 
To the Rditor of The Orchestra. 

Sin,—In my last letter I proved the existence of 
the wolf, in the present I will refer to some of the 
expedients adopted to overcome the difficulty known 
by this name. 

The first attempt to deal with the subject was to 
hand over a cortain number of keys to the wolf and 
then to confine it to those keys. This did very well 
for inferior executants who had not lost by familiarity 
their respect for a key with more than two or three 
sharps or flats in its signature, The plan was, asa 
lawyer would express it, to ‘‘jettison” the difficult 
and, to a bad player, useless keys, and so to save 
the simple keys from being involved in a * total 
loss.” But to this method there were two fatal 
objections; one, that it deprived the instrument of 
its richer keys; and the other, still greater, that it 
did not have the effect of making the simpler keys 
perfect, but only less imperfect, 

For this method therefore another was substituted, 
that of tuning by “ equal temperament” ag it is 
technically termed. To tune by equal temperament 
ig to distribute the wolf throughout the whole of the 
keys, and to tune the instrument so that the 
distance between adjacent notes should always be 
the same, namely a semitone, The sounds of an 
instrument tuned in this manner are pleasing to all 
but a very few, The inaccuracies are not so great 
as to offend or even to be detected by the ordinary 
observer, who, under the old system, could not 
appreciate the improved intonation of a few keys. 
At the same time the want of perfect accuracy is 
unsatisfactory to the musician; and it sayours too 
much of trade unionism to reduce all the keys to a 
common level of mediocrity for the sake of the 
majority. 

From time to time attempts have been made to 
remedy the eyil in organs by the introduction of 
additional notes to be used in particular scales. 
The organ in the Temple Church is provided with 
fourteen notes in each octave, instead of twelve; D 
sharp and B flat giving different sounds, and also 
G sharp and A flat, Shortly after the erection of 
this organ similar experiments were made in other 
organs, the great Handel himself taking a share in 
the work, Within the last three years a more 
elaborate attempt of the same kind has been made 
on the opposite side of the Atlantic. Under the 
supervision of Mr. Poole of Massachusetts, a gentle- 
man who has made several experiments in the same 
direction, an organ was built with three pipes to 
every note, and furnished with slides so arranged 
that the wind was conveyed to the particular pipe of 
the three which belonged to the key in which the 
performer was playing. Thus the instrument could 
be set for any key, like a harp, and the keyboard was 
not encumbered with extra notes. This was neces- 
sary, for though a player might, with a@ little 
practice, become familiar with the organ in the 
Temple Church, no performer could be expected to 
master a keyboard on which each octave was divided 
into thirty-nine ivory keys instead of thirteen. The 
mechanical difficulties however in the construction 
of this organ were so great that it was practically a 
failure, and was pulled down, This is to he 
regretted because, if it had been preserved ag a 
curiosity, it might have aided others to advance a 
step further towards the discovery of some more 
simple mechanical appliance for effecting the same 
result, 

Similar experiments have recently been made in 
the organ factory of Messrs, E. and G. G. Hook of 
Boston, but hitherto without success. The cost of 
extra pipes is so great that few persons would be 
willing to ineur the expense of erecting them. 

Equal temperament, then, continues to be the 
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system in use; and while this is so, it is desirable 
that every effort should be made to increase the 
efficacy of the system; as the principle is to dis- 
tribute the wolf evenly among the keys, we should 
strive to make the accuracy of an equal division 
certain. 

A short explanation of the operation of tuning a 
pianoforte by equal temperament will not be out of 
place, and will prepare the reader for the subject 
which I propose to discuss in my next letter. 

The tuner, who depends entirely on the accuracy 
of his ear, first brings one note into unison with a 
tuning fork or pitch pipe, which will determine the 
pitch of the instrument. This can be done easily 
by ear, because the vibrations of two notes nearly 
related to each other have similar effects on the ear. 
The waves of sound from two notes in unison 
impinge upon the drum of the ear together, and the 
effect is pleasant; but if the waves do not coincide 
the effect is’ harsh and discordant. If while the 
pitch pipe gives eight vibrations the note on the 
piano gives nine, the first wave from each will 
coincide, and the ninth and tenth, and again the 
seventeenth and nineteenth, and so on, but no inter- 
mediate waves will coincide. The string of the 
piano must therefore be relaxed, to reduce the 
rapidity of its vibrations, until the harshness 
disappears. As the sound from the string ap- 
proaches that from the pitch pipe the harshness will 
be converted into a series of distinct beats which 
will become gradually slower and finally disappear. 
The next note tuned is the octave of the first, which 
gives double the number of vibrations; therefore 
every other wave of sound from the octave coincides 
with a wave from the fundamental note. For this 
reason the sounds of an octave are the most accord- 
ant that can be obtained after those of an 
unison. Then follows the interval of a fifth. 
While the fundamental gives eight vibrations its 
fifth should give twelve, therefore every third wave 
from the fifth coincides with a wave from its base; 
but, as two waves from the fifth and one from the 
base intervene between every coincidence, the 
interval of a fifth is less symphonic than that 
of an octave, where the vibrations of the two notes 
are in the ratio of two to one. As the other 
intervals of the scale are taken, the number of 
waves which combine diminishes, and of those 
which clash increases, 60 that it is impossible to 
tune immediately such intervals as a second or 
aseventh. These notes must be attuned to some 
note other than the original fundamental note, and 
for this purpose the interval of the fifth is employed. 
If C be the fundamental note, it is impossible 
at once to adjust its second, D; but it is easy 
to get a fifth from C to G, and it is easier to find G, 
an octave below this fifth; when this has been done, 
D can be placed a fifth above the lower G, and 
we shall thus have obtained the second toC. The 
other notes are tuned in a similar manner, the 
interval of a fifth being used as a stepping stone. 

The chief obstacle to this method of tuning is the 
imperfection of the interval of the fifth which 
is necessary to spread the wolf throughout the 
instrument. The ratio which the vibrations of the 
two notes forming the interval of a perfect fifth 
bear to each other is as 1 to 15. But the ratio 
which is required in tuning by equal temperament 
is as 1 to 14983; and although a tuner, with a 
good natural ear improved by practice, is able 
to hit the proper interval, his accuracy is entirely 
dependent on his ear, and is limited by the 
doubtful correctness of that imperfect organ. For 
this reason he has to check his work as he proceeds, 
and to test the intervals with which he began by 
the introduction of other notes. Thus G must not 
only be a fifth above one ©, but must also be a 
fourth below another.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., 


8. 0. 8. 
October 29, 1870. 





THE RESERVED SEAT IMPOST. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 
S1z,—I beseech your aid to bring to the know- 
ledge of managers of theatres the annoyance that 


the public are subjected to by the behaviour of 
their servants, the box-keepers. 

Last evening having a few idle hours at my dis- 
posal in London, I went into one of the theatres, 
it matters not which, for, with but very few notable 
exceptions, they are alike in the particular I have 
to complain of. Being in gargon I went into the 
first circle, and there found several empty places, 
and had hardly congratulated myself—the house 
in other parts being extremely full—and was 
about to take a vacant chair, when an individua] 
jumps us from a seat he was occupying and 
declares the seat is engaged. Being anxious to 
avoid any noisy argument in the middle of the 
piece then playing, I quietly yielded and accepted 
the situation. Not so, however, another spectator, 
who was standing up in front of me; he expressed 
his strong disapprobation in very decided terms; 
but still he gave in for the time; until, seeing 
two gentlemen leave their seats, not to return, as 
they themsnlves told him, he thought his seat 
secure, but was immediately pounced upon by the 
grim custodian of the chairs, who still maintained 
that they were engaged, although this was 
obviously incorrect, as they had been tenanted 
but a moment before. 

I wish, then, to call attention to the very dis- 
creditable system that obtains of preventing 
people, who} from a variety of causes have not 
previously secured seats by booking, from enjoy- 
ing the seats that remain over and above those 
reserved, and to,which their payment at?the door 
gives them a perfect right. I have very little 
hesitation in asserting that many of the seats 
reserved by these men are for their own pecuniary 
benefit. The system appears to be for one or two 
men to remain during the evening in the boxes 
and prevent people from taking seats, unless tele- 
graphed to by the outside box-keeper that the tip 
is satisfactory; the spoils, I presume, being sub- 
sequently shared. It would be very easy to have 
a list of reserved seats placed in a conspicuous 
position in the box, and for the manager to court 
information as to the misbehaviour of his servants 
should they prevent any one from taking a seat 
that had not been booked previously. Nothing, I 
think, is much more annoying than to be beset by 
harpies of any kind, not so much from the cost in 
hard cash as the irritation of being dunned as it 
were.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant. 

Sussex, Oct. 28. M. D. 

{It would be hopeless ‘for M. D. to” appeal to 
the manager against the misbehaviour of what he 
erroneously terms “his servants.” The box- 
keepers are the manager’s masters. They pay 
him a salary. And so long as this anomalous 
system prevails, so long will the public continue 
to be imposed upon.—Ep. 0.] 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 


Srr,—I was at the Queen’s Theatre on’ Saturday 
night, in the upper circle. I counted no less 
than twelve front-row seats kept vacant ail the 
evoning. I paid 2s. 6d. entrance, 6d. for a pro- 
gram, and had the satisfaction of sitting four 
rows behind the empty seats referred to.—I am, 
Sir, your obedient servant, A. W. B. 

October 31. 





To the Editor of Zhe Orchestra. 


Srr,—I went with three friends a few nights 
ago to the Holborn Theatre to see the spectacular 
burlesque (is it not?) entitled “The Odds.” The 
gentleman who served out the tickets for stalls 
informed us that there was plenty of room, but he 
whose especial duty it was to conduct us to our 
places and retail the programs regretted that he 
could not give us four seats together, neither 
could he allow us to sit in the front row, nearly 
half of which was unoccupied, and so we were 
separated. But what are “The Odds” so long 
as you are unhappy? I went out and found the 
stall keeper; we discussed the matter; he re- 





iterated that the other seats were engaged, until 


finally I offered to purchase another program, 
for which, when we were all four comfortably 
seated in the centre of the front row, I paid 
him 6d.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
October 31. Cc. E. L. 





MICHAEL BALFE. 





[We have received the following verses from Mr, 
E. Fitzball, Mr. Balfe’s literary colleague in many 
an old triumph. To the claims of one most popular 
in his day as a writer of melodrama, and whose 
libretti are identified with the present status of 
English opera, we readily accord a space. } 


Dear sunny Batre! and is he dead? 
And all the golden moments fled 

In which this joyous child of song 
Glided life’s sparkling stream along, 
And touch’d the chords of music’s lyre 
With genial and poetic fire, 

So beautifully sweet to hear, 

That kings bent down a listening ear, 
And nations wafted to the skies 

The fragrance of his melodies | 

Yes: he is gone! and many a day 

In music’s span must pass away 

Ere such another gifted hand 

‘* The light of other days ” command, 
Or sanctify at fancy’s calls 

The fairy dreams of ‘‘ Marble Halls.” 


Strew, o’er his grave, the choicest flowers, 
From rosy banks of dewy bowers ; 
Or if no drop of dew appears, 
They will not lack a people's tears 
To shed o’er them a bright relief 
From hearts oppress’d with earnest grief. 


It was not Music’s spell alone, 
Which claim’d our Batre as all her own, 
For he had manhood's merits too, 
Such as fill up the hearts of few: 
The generous soul; the gentle word ; 
The noblest feelings in accord. 
Ho knew no envy—grudged no pains 
To amplify a brother's gains. 
For poverty he knew no frown— 
Was no man’s foe, not e’en his own. 


Bury him in some leafy dale 

Where sings at eve the nightingale, 
Or, where at dawn, the lark on high, 
Peals its soft tribute from the sky, 
Floating o’er one who liked the song 
Of summer birds: all Nature’s throng, 
To charm, as, in Arcadian days, 
The vales and mountains with his lays, 
Notes of Apollo. 

Rest, Batre, rest, 
Than thine ne’er throbb’d a kinder breast: 
Others may come with skill as great, 
But hardly one to emulate 
A soul like thine: to blazon forth, 
At once mind, genius, taste, and worth. 


Epwarp Firzpatu,. 
Oct. 25, 1870. 








Music at THE Exnrsition or 1871.—A meeting of 
Section D., Class 10, was held on Wednesday, the 
26th inst., at the Society of Arts. Present—Sir 
Michael Costa (in the chair), Otto Goldschmidt, 
Edmund C. Johnson, Rey. John Curwen, Alan 8. 
Cole, John Hullah, Arthur §. Sullivan, Captain 
Donnelly, Dr. Wylde, W. G. Larking, and P. Le 
Neve Foster, General Secretary to the committees. 
It was resolved to recommend to her Majesty's 
Commissioners for the Exhibition of 1851, that 
persons having systems of teaching music should be 
allowed, subject to the approval of the Committee to 
illustrate such systems by lectures, or performances, 
or otherwise, at the forthcoming Exhibition, 
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CRAMER'S EDUCATIONAL COURSE. 


IN PROGRESSIVE BOOKS, 
Price ONE SHILLING each. Free by Post for FOURTEEN Stamps. 





CRAMER'S EDUCATIONAL COURSE FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 


CRAMER'S CELEBRATED TUTOR for the! RAMER’S SIXTH BOOK. Selections from 
/ PIANOFORTE, containing the Rudiments of Music, | the simpler Works of the Great Writers—Haydn, Mozart, 
Principal Rules on the Art of Fingering, a Examples | Beethoven and Mendelssohn, for entering on which the pupil 
and Exercises, and Lessons in the Principal Major and Minor | will have been in a great measure poapetedl’ by the practice of the 
Keys, with a Prelude to each Key. studies in Book 5. 


RAMER'’S SECOND BOOK, containing Scale) \RAMER’S SEVENTH BOOK. Studies com- 


J YPansages, Easy Exercises, Preludes, &o, chosen from the | posed Crame 
works of Cramer, Bertini, ae fer, &c. &c., combined by t, Bertini, Ceerny, Moscheles, Nollet. 
vou 


ith Familiar Arrangements of te Sacred and Operatic 
Airs calculated to fori and develope the taste of the Performer. | (74> tod meee Bana eg bee 
Cor MER’S THIRD BOOK. Containing little | Bennett, &c. 


trom the Dost Wektera, Pah ae Faerie caerully selected | (\RAMER'S NINTH BOOK. Advanced Studies 


advanced works of Clementi, Cramei, Kalkbrenner, éc. ; Lessons | 1-4, from Cramer and the Standard Composers for the Piano- 


with a special view to the Freedom of the Left Hand &. | 
RAMER’'S FOURTH BOOK will contain (YRAMER'S TENTH BOOK. The Modern 
School—Thalberg, Chopin, Gounod, &c. 


“Resreations” in Fantasia form, selected from Secular | 
and Sacred Works with a few short Exercises with 4; RAMER’S ELEVENTH BOOK. Sacred 
Music, Fugues, Marches, Chorales, &c. 


objects. | 
RAMER’S FIFTH BOOK. Studies in Various | 

Ke | (\RAMER’S TWELFTH BOOK, consisting of 

© \ Cramer's celebrated Studies (continued). 


s, chiefly introductory to the Pieces contained in the 
owing Book. 
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RAMER’S VOCAL TUTOR, containing the 

Rudiments of Music, and the Necessary Instry for 

the Perfect Cultivation of the Voice, with vprepeete, Exercises, | from 
and easy Solfeggi, 


RAMER’S SEVENTH BOOK, containing Obser- 
vations on the Art of Singing by Manuel sao Sanee 
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oe works, and for Soprano, Me 
and Two Parts. | Contralto, Tenor, Baritone and Voices. 
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for an , 
; pre RAMER'S EIGHTH BOOK, containing Obser- 
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RAMER'S FOURTH BOOK, consisting of| farren, and a Trio by Wallace. 


Lesson: the Italian School of , with Observa- ‘ 
tide, ‘Gaereiven, ‘and Bolfeggiy by. Crivelli Garcia, ‘Rossini, | (NRAMER’S TENTH BOOK, containing Ad- 
vanced Solf from the celebrated works of Crescentini, 


Rubini, Schira, and other celebrated Italian Masters; also, 
Part-Songs by Macfarren and other Paer, and Pel ; and a Selection from the works of Sir Henry 


ER’S FIFTH BOOK, containing Exerci 
Oa Folegg by Rabin, Cel “ie, ; Senge ond Billed (SEAMER'S ELEVENTH BOOK, containing 
Hi) Gounod, Schu Schira, Balfe, Wallace, Macfarren, and celebrated Trios from popular English Operas. 

RAMER’S TWELFTH BOOK, containing 
RAMER'S SIXTH BOOK, containing Duets Modern Composers—Gounod, Balfe, Sullivan, 
Trios, and Part-songs by celebrated meg "| David. andits, Levey. - 








Lonpon: ORAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Recent Srazzrt, W.; 
anp SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 


CRAMER'S HARMONIUM BOOK, 


CONTAINING 15 SACRED PIECES, EASILY AND EFFEOTIVELY ARRANGED. 
Price SIXPENOB. Free by Post for SEVEN Stamps. 








Loxpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Resenr Sraezt, W.; 
Ann SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 
—— —— 
RAMER’S NEW PIANOFORTE SOLOS. 
Deux Improm us pour le Piano. Composée par 4. 


Charles Hallé ....ccccccvecscosccscccccosecs 8 0 
Caamen & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 








CRAMER'S NEW SONGS. 


H! THINK NOT THAT I CAN FORGET 
THER Written by B. 8. Monrcounay. Music by 


. 2s. 6d. 
naan & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 
yf Anecnatrs. Mazurka. By T. M. Muvi&-|) »yapnED LEAVES. Words by L. H. F. pv 
Price 3s. fi a of Paul Henrion by 


Caauan & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. “weak 


Cnaman & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 
Q tees. Nocturne. By T. M. Mupre. 3s.! GPEak TENDER WORDS. Sung by Mrs. 


Caamen Regent-street, . 
OO EA MH, ht Caaman 0, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 
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CRAMER'S 
NEW 
GRAND PIANOFORTE; 
COTTAGE DESIGN. 
(TRICHORD. CHECK ACTION.) 
ROSEWOOD, 70 Guineas. WALNUT, 75 Guineas. 


he improvement has been attained by an altera- 
tion of the Mechanism ; by a new mode of Stringing ; by 
the use of the ‘‘Stad ;” by the new Metallic Bridge; and by 
the redistribution of the Supports of the ‘‘ Table qHasmenle 
Of this special pianoforte a writer in the St. James's Magazine 
of Feb., 1869, in an able article on pianos in general, remarks :— 
‘« The tone is certainly very Soe, and those who have no room 
in their houses for Grand 08 would do well to the new 
instrament.” The Leader of Jan. 2 says :—‘‘ We have ins 
and can pronounce upon the merits of the ‘ Stud’ Upright Piano- 
forte by Messrs. Cramer. The extrinsic advantages are that you 
get the benefits of the Grand Piano in an instrument which takes 
up much less room, and is much less costly. {ts intrinsic ad- 
van are mechanical. . . . The effects may be appreviated 
(even by young ladies guileless of mechanics) in the richness or 
tone and susceptibility of shades of expression.” The Orchestra 
of Dec. 19 says :—‘‘ Most satisfactory, whether as regards tone 
and touch, or that less definable quality of answering to the feel- 
ing of the player, either in continuity or contrast. The form and 
external finish leave nothing to be desired.” The London Re- 
view of Feb. 20 says:—'‘The empire of the grand pianos is 
threatened. Messrs. Cramer & Co. have invented a new style 
of cottage pianoforte, which, by the application of a new prin- 
ciple of stringing, gives forth much of the sonorousness, and 
produces those delicate effects of light and shade pecuMar to the 
grand piano.” Public Opinion of Feb. 20 says :—‘‘ A new con- 
struction, patented by Messrs. Cramer & Co., which produces a 
rich and piitude of vibration strongly resembling the 
and piano. Certainly, in its power of tone, capacity for pro- 
Sociag delivate nuances of expression, and oy precision, 
the process of 





this instrument marks an important stage 
pianoforte manufacture.” 


London: 207, Regent Street; 43, Moorgate Street. 
Brieuton West Street. Dvustrx: Westmoreland Street 
Br.rast: High Street. 








May be had of Woop & Co., Edinburgh; and J. Murr Woop & 
Co., Glasgow. Mitsom & Son, Bath; Suita & Son, anD 
Hime & Son, Liverpool, and Birkenhead. 





svustT PUBLISHED 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS, 
(Post Free for 25 Stamps, ) 


ALL GLORY, LAUD, AND HONOUR, 


QUARTET AND CHORUS. 
COMPOSED BY 


Cc. E. WILLING, 


ORGANIST OF BB FouNDLING, AND LATE OF ALL Satnts, 
Marcaret Steger. 


ARRANGED FROM “THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE 
WITH 


ACCOMPANIMENT FOR ORGAN OR PIANOFORTE, 
CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Regent Street, W. 








LNG 





PRICES, 
BRINGING THEM 


WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 
rus BEST anv CHEAPEST 
SEWING MACHINES 


IN THE WORLD. 


GROVER AND BAKER. 
150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W., and 
59, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 








HE PEARL. A Souvenir. Words by L, H. F. 
pu Tunasavx. Music by Bonpzss. Price 8s. 


Bauan & Co, Limited, 901 Regent-street, W. 


Re BLANCHE WALTZ, By W. O. Laver. 
Bole ts, Dust 56. 





EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 
Instruction Gratis. 
Tilustrated Prospectus and Samples of Work —¢ peat free. 





Causa @ Co., Limited, $01, Regent Street, W, 
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NOW READY, IN TWO PARTS, PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH PART, 
FREE BY POST FOR THIRTEEN STAMPS. 


SONGS OF THE WAR 


(French and German) 
AS NOW SUNG BY THE BELLIGERENT ARMIES. 


WITH THE ORIGINAL WORDS AND AN ENGLISH 











TRANSLATION. 
CONTENTS: 

PART I. 
THE RHINE SONG. WAS BLASEN DIE TROMPETEN. 
NOUS L'AVONS EU, VOTRE RHIN ALLEMAND., LE CHANT DU DEPART. 
THE GERMAN FATHERLAND. THE SWORD SONG. 
MOURIR POUR LA PATRIE. THE MARSEILLAISE. 

PART It. 
PARTANT POUR LA SYRIE. TRUE UNTO DEATH. 
THE GUARD UPON THE RHINE. VEILLONS AU SALUT DE L’EMPIRE. 
LA PARISIENNE. THE BATTLE PRAYER. 
IT AM A PRUSSIAN. LUTZOW’S WILD CHASE. 

LONDON : 


CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 


201, REGENT STREET, W. 





NOW KEADY. 


CRAMER'S HDITION 


CELEBRATED CHORUSES. 


FROM HANDEL’ sin * —_— 





AND THE GLORY OF THE LORD,” &o. ‘ ‘a fe ad 4. 
No. 1. fi. ‘GLORY TO GOD” : i“ ped “a “ “a pre a es nha 
AND HE SHALL PURIFY,” &o. aX < - * 7” a oe ““ - 
&. i ‘BEHOLD THE LAMB OF GOD” nee 


“FOR UNTO US A CHILD IS BORN” . ee ee ee ee oe ee ee 
“ALL WE LIKE SHEEP” ee ee an ee ee ee ee ee ee 14. 





3. 

4. 

5. “LIFT UP YOUR HEADS” ee ee ee ee ee ee ef ee ee ee 1a. 
» 6 “HALLELUJAH CHORUS” i oa 2 - - - ee os on oo, 
» 7 “BUT THANKS BE TO GOD” .. ee ee oe ee ee ee ee os « 1d 
» 8 “WORTHY IS THE LAMB” ee ee ary ee ee ee eo ee ee «» Id, 
» 9 “AMEN CHORUS” - oa os i on ie. a es oe on o. 1d 

FROM Fa a es e mens te: 2 

» 10. “MARV’LLOUS WORK” .. oe ee ve « 1d 
» ll. “AWAKE THE HARP” .. ee oe oe ee ee ee oe ee oe « Id 
» 12. “HEAVENS ARE TELLING” ° ee ee ee +e oe ee oe oe» gd. 
» 18 “ACHIEVED IS THE GLORIOUS WORK” oe oe ee es ee ee oe eo» 1d. 
» 14, “PRAISE THE LORD OF EARTH AND SKY” ee ee ee oe ee « ld 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


Lonpon: CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 
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RAMER & CO. are the only manufacturers in England of the American Organs. The tone, although 
( produced from the ordinary vibrator, is nearer to that of the metal pipe than has hitherto been 
obtained from the Harmonium, ‘They are agreeable and pleasant in their quality, and will probably 
supersede the use of the common Harmonium, especially for the drawing-room. 


The following are the varieties at present Manufactured by Cramer & Co. :— 


Black Walnut or Oak, Knee Swell, 5 octaves wie ine pi - ae 8 © 
” ” ” 2 stops, ” one ove eee ove 15 0 0 
” ” os 8 es 99 ove ine eee eee 22 00 
” aa i = aid ot os 28 0 0 

00 


Rosewood or Walnut, oo 8B w * oe ins oe ove 34 





HARMONIUM AND AMERICAN ORGAN ROOMS, 


201, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


CRAMER’S 
NEW PIANOFORTH, 


“THE BOUDOIR OBLIQUE?” 


TRICHORD. PATENT CHECK ACTION. 
Height, 3; feet; width, 42 feet; price 50 Guineas. 


More convenient in size, more. effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and more elegant in appearance, 
than any Pianoforte hitherto made. These instruments are manufactured by Cramer & Co., and can 
be obtained at their Pianoforte Galleries; 207 & 209; Recent Srreet; and 64, West Street, Briauton ; 
and also of Cramer, Woop & Co., 43, Moorcate Street; WersTMORELAND STREET, DusLin; HicH Srreet, 
Betrast; and of Woop & Co., Epinsurau; and J. Muir Woop & Co., GLasGow. 





If taken on the Three Years System of hire, Four-and-a-half Guineas per quarter; if on the 
ordinary hire, 21s. per month. 





PIANOFORTEH GALLERY, 
THE LARGEST IN EUROPE, 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


—_—_— 
Printed aad Published by Janae Swirt, of 65, King-street Geiden-square, in the County of 





—— 


ting-office of Swirt & Co., 65 King-street aforesaid.—Friday, Nov. 4th, 1870. 











